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The first bite tells her 


... Whether she bought the right brand of crackers 


The first bite tells you whether you bought the right 
brand of flour. 


Let your International representative show you what a 
difference your choice of flour can make, 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW GRIESE 





1934...he made 
Sunday night a 
““stay-at-home”’ night. 


_ WAS 1934, and Joe Penner’s ‘“‘Do you wanna buy 

a duck?” had already become a familiar American 
gag line. As the star of Fleischmann’s Variety of 
Breads radio program, Penner made Sunday night a 
“stay-at-home” night for millions of Americans. 
Fleischmann used the opportunity to promote a 
variety of baked foods to listening consumers. 
America’s bakers felt the impact in sales. 


Today, Fleischmann continues to help bakers sell new 
varieties and to push new uses for baked foods. Using 
campaigns that reach both retailers and consumers, 
Fleischmann helps to make Hot Cross Buns, Good Break- 
fast Months and Picnic Month three of the year’s most 
profitable bakery promotions. By supporting these 
projects, Fleischmann’s Customer Service Department 
lives up to its name. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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Bakers today demand a sterile product... 
Entoleter Infestation Control equipment assures 
it. Write to Entoleter for further information on 
the Entoleter Impact Mill and STERILE ZONE 
POSITIVE SEAL. 


ENTOLETER INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 904 * New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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of preferred baking quality—without penalty—from all 





major hard wheat states. I-H quality is always reliable. 
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The Canadians Meet a Theoretical Economist 


HE CANADIANS had a visitor a couple of weeks 
or so ago. And what he said made headlines in the 
Canadian press. One publication blared: “Lot of Small 
Firms ‘Economic Nonsense’.” 


The visitor was S. Paul Chambers, newly appointed 
chairman of Britain’s giant chemical combine, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. He spoke scornfully, according 
to one report, of the “somewhat theoretical economists” 
who favor many firms competing in the market. 

He declared: “Competition isn’t good if you have a 
dozen uneconomic plants instead of one economic one. 
Large units run efficiently mean low prices. It is where 
there is a really large market that there is room for a 
number of producers.” 

True enough, there can be too many producers in a 
limited market. That situation is known as over-capacity 
and the flour milling industries of the U.S. and Canada 
have suffered from that particular ailment. But for two 
reasons we cannot ally ourselves completely with Mr. 
Chambers’ thinking. 

After taking a master’s degree in economics at the 
London School of Economics, Mr. Chambers began his 
upward climb as an income tax man. He had a brilliant 
career in the financial and taxation fields for Britain in 
India and in postwar Germany and he joined ICI just 13 
years ago. 

That was in 1947 and he thus went to ICI when the 
Socialist government was in power in Britain. And one 
of the objectives of that government was the complete 
nationalization of the ICI organization. 

Why? “Because it’s too big. It’s a monopoly!” yelled 
the Socialists. ICI had a long hard fight to maintain its 
independence at a time when the transportation, steel 


Comments on 


O THE SURPRISE of no one, but to the regret of 

many, fiscal information revealed by two of the coun- 
try’s leading flour milling firms—General Mills, Inc., and 
the Pillsbury Co.—shows a major reduction in profit for 
the past year’s operations. Why is there regret? Because as 
go the majors, so goes the rest of the country. 


Flour milling for a long time, and especially so in re- 
cent months, has not been the profitable operation it should 
be in comparison with the capital invested, the time ex- 
pended and the talent used. 


Both of the major firms cite a common cause, among 
a variety of other reasons, for reduced income—poor flour 
profit margins. And no matter the extent of diversification, 
a continuing policy, flour is still a major source of income. 

Millers generally are fully aware of the situation as 
witness the many correspondents who contributed their 
views to The Miller’s recent series of articles on building a 
realistic cost card. Of all the letters received, only one 
was critical. Written by a university research fellow it 
accused us of “in a sense requesting quasi monopoly 
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and coal empires were going under the unyielding and 
inefficient hand of government. 

It was the very bigness of the groups in these three 
fields which caught them in the mesh of Socialistic con- 
trol. And a single big organization is a ripe plum ready 
for the picking by the state—in any country. 

That is our first reason for opposing the views set 
forth by Mr. Chambers. 

And here is a second reason: There may be some in 
the U.S. and Canada who feel that the needling, nettling 
ways of some of the smaller firms in important industries 
are burdensome and not conducive to efficient operation. 

Yet a survey of opinion supports our second reason 
which is this: A major industry which has a number of 
smaller operators working competitively against larger 
firms can never be accused of carrying on a monopoly. 
Trusts, combines, cartels, call them what you will, can 
never thrive with such an organization. Surely, Mr. Cham- 
bers has heard of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
U.S. and its opposite number in Canada. 

Small firms are the best defense an industry can use 
against unfair accusations, often made by the perpetual 
axe grinders and cranks who sound off at the least prov- 
ocation against big business. It is a sign of health, or- 
ganizationally speaking, that the “littles” can exist along 
side the “bigs”. 

Surely, too, Mr. Chambers, during his career in post- 
war Germany, was aware of the urgings of the U.S. for 
the break up of the giant I. G. Farben combine. The 
Americans saw the dangers only too well. 

Perhaps it is Mr. Chambers who is making like a 
“theoretical economist.” Theoretically, he may be correct. 
But from the practical point of view he is way out of 
line. « 


Building a Realistic Cost Card 


pricing.” What nonsense is this! What we were trying to 
do, in putting down in black and white what millers al- 
ready knew full well, was to bring home the salient fact 
that they are not charging the full economic price for their 
product. 


One prominent miller described the articles as factual, 
analytical, logical and completely sound in conclusion. 


Using the same miller’s words, we can put it this way 
for our academic friends: “If millers and flour buyers alike 
could be brought to recognize that all inescapable costs of 
manufacture and distribution must be paid if the miller is 
to survive, and such costs could always be included when 
calculating flour costs or accepting flour orders, then the 
profit returns of flour milling would be enhanced many- 
fold, and prospective employment would prove completely 
satisfactory to capable ambitious young men when choos- 
ing life’s career.” 


Let us hope that our university friend, if he becomes a 
pedagogue, will not teach that the profit motive is evil, or 
that a fair profit, counting all costs incurred, is not a legiti- 
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mate aim of industry. If he is, then heaven help us all. For 
then we will be on the road to Socialism which seeks con- 
trol of the means of production and distribution, and hang 
the expense. Because without incentive, as represented by 
profit, any organization creates costs of itself. 

But we are not concerned with answering the plaints 
of the theorists. We are more concerned with the views of 
a practical man of business and a competent miller. 

Following the series of articles on costs, E. Walter 
Morrison, president of the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, did some reflecting. And then he did some figuring. 

His thoughts dwelt on the factors of wheat costs, over 
and above the actual cost of the grain involved, when 
flour is sold for four months or longer shipment without 
carrying charges for the sale period. 

In his figuring he assumed the following factors: 


Truck wheat delivered Denton $1.90 bu. In- 
terest at prime rate 5% plus 20% balance require- 
ments—equals 6% per annum—equals .95¢ bu. 
Storage, Uniform Grain Storage Agreement at 
.037¢ bu. per day equals 1.111¢ bu. per month. 
Insurance per bushel per month .125¢. Total costs 
of carrying per bushel per month 2.185¢. 


When a flour sale for four months’ shipment is made 
which contemplates scattered equal monthly shipments, the 
per bushel costs of carrying wheat required are calculated 
as follows: 


Ist month — 2.2¢ bu. accumulates 
2nd month — 4.4¢ bu. accumulates 


VER THE YEARS, ever since man started putting 
O flour into containers, the nature of the package has 
changed. From the utilitarian barrel of old, through textile 
bags to papers, there have been a multitude of changes. 

One of the most fundamental came from the realiza- 
tion that an attractive package could be an excellent sell- 
ing vehicle. Brand names were built up until they became 
symbolic of excellence. Catchy selling phrases appearing 
on the container infiltrated the colloquial language of the 
day. 

The bag manufacturers have contributed colorful and 
attractive artistry to their wares; the millers themselves 
have shown a surprising talent for design. 

Part of the story of these changes in packaging begins 
on page 24 of this issue. More will be told in a future 
issue. Meanwhile, if any miller or baker feels that his 
changes are of such a quality that he would like to tell 
of them, he may be assured of a place in our columns. 

Publication of the story detailing the evolution of 
packaging in this issue is particularly appropriate because 
The Miller has changed its packaging, too, making it more 
colorful, more readable, more convenient. 

Particularly gratifying to the editorial staff was the 
warm response accorded by the trade in general when 
the announcement of the new Miller was made last March. 
The letters of commendation, the verbal pats on the back 
and the urgings to go ahead were heartwarming indeed. 

Many people took the trouble to make suggestions, to 
provide ideas. Some we have already adopted. Others are 
still under consideration. One idea readily adopted, be- 


3rd month — 6.6¢ bu. accumulates 
4th month — 8.8¢ bu. accumulates 


Mr. Morrison thus calculates that for the total of the 
four months the cost is 5.5¢ bu. for carrying wheat re- 
quired to manufacture the flour and deliver equally over 
the four-month period. 


And to this must be added the in and out elevation 
charges provided under UGSA, to wit, in-elevation 1% ¢ 
and out % ¢ to give a total elevation charge of 212 ¢. 


Therefore, with storage, insurance and interest costing 
5% ¢ bu. and elevation costs at 242¢, we arrive at carry- 
ing costs of 8¢ bu. which should be added to the actual 
cost of wheat and used as the basis for wheat costs in cal- 
culating any sale of flour for shipment within four months. 


Mr. Morrison comments: “If these cost factors were 
always recognized and included by millers when calculating 
flour costs or accepting flour orders, the profit returns 
from flour milling would be improved by 18.8¢ cwt. which 
would go far toward making flour milling an enterprise for 
which apology for lack of profit would need ever to be 
made.” 

Is anyone disposed to argue with Mr. Morrison’s 
reasoning or his calculations? 

Experience of men like Mr. Morrison, in flour milling 
for years, shows that once flour buyers and millers mutual- 
ly accept the fact that certain cost factors are inescapable, 
such factors are accepted thereafter without question. For 
instance, rarely is the yield factor of 2.35 bu. per cwt. of 
flour disputed, and equally rarely does a buyer deny the 
basic fairness of the carrying charge principle. 

And the baker-buyers are fair minded men. Cogent 
points have been raised and they deserve an airing before a 
thoughtful audience among millers and their customers. « 


Making Tradition Match Today 


cause it was voiced by many millers, results in the return 
of Dad Fetchit. The young men of the industry have 
much to learn from him, it was said. We are still open to 
suggestions. Please let us have your comments on this 
new concept. 

The basic personality, built up by illustrious prede- 
cessors over the past 87 years, remains unchanged. The 
deep-rooted qualities which have fostered its continued 
growth and prestige are basic. They have been built on 
a tradition of service and usefulness. We aim to match 
that tradition of service in this new package. « 


rd 
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Peavey Milling Division Combines 
Names of Its Two Flour Operations 


The milling division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, will be 
known from now on as Russell Miller- 
King Midas Mills, 
but with no change 
either in product 
brands or in facil- 
ilities serving the 
trade. 

This decision 
was made by the 
board of directors 
of the parent com- 
pany, and an- 
nounced by Totton 
P. Heffelfinger, 
president of Peavey. W. M. Steinke, 
president of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and H. E. Kuehn, executive vice 
president of King Midas Flour Mills, 
will continue to head management of 
the new grouping, with Mr. Steinke as 
president and Mr. Kuehn as executive 
vice president. 

As a result of the move, two of the 
oldest names in U.S. flour milling, 
Occident and King Midas, which were 
first linked 6% years ago when Rus- 
sell-Miller became a wholly-owned 
Peavey subsidiary, are now joined in a 
single operation. 

The newly-established division op- 
erates 10 mills located to offer a com- 
plete line of milled products, includ- 
ing hard spring wheat, hard winter 
wheat, soft wheat, whole wheat and 
specialty flours, rye and durum flour 
and semolina. 

“All established grades and brand 
names of both Russell-Miller and King 
Midas will be maintained as hereto- 
fore,’ Mr. Steinke and Mr. Kuehn 
said in a joint statement. “Naturally, 
we hope to do an even better job of 
serving our customers in this keenly 
competitive industry, and we will 
maintain the same team of sales, ad- 
ministrative, research and operating 
people who are known to our custo- 
mers through either Russell-Miller or 
King Midas. 

The Russell-Miller traditio: goes 
back to a beginning 80 years ago in 


1. P. Heffelfinger 


W. M. Steinke 


H. E. Kuehn 
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Valley City, N.D., where one of the 
company’s mills is still operated. Its 
other mills are at Billings, Mont.; 
Minot and Grand Forks, N.D.; Alton, 
Ill.; Buffalo, and at Dallas, Texas. 

King Midas also has a long history 
of some 54 years, well known in fam- 
ily flour in the Midwest and in bakery 
flour in many parts of the nation. It is 
known to the macaroni industry as a 
supplier of durum wheat flour and 
semolina. Its mills are at Superior, 
Wis., and Hastings, Minn., and Min- 
neapolis. « 


‘Grand Old Veteran’ 
Of Northwest Crop 
Group Retires 


Henry O. Putnam, executive secre- 
tary of the Northwest Crop Assn., has 
retired from his duties after 39 years 
of service meeting agriculturalists and 
aiding them in finding solutions to 
their problems in the area bounded by 
Minnesota, Montana and North and 
South Dakota. 

He served 16 years as a county 
agent at various points in North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, then 
moved to the crop association, where 
he continued to find time to conduct 
seed clinics, experiment with the chal- 
lenge of fighting smut, and numerous 
other crop problems. 

His long and varied career has 
brought Mr. Putnam a reputation as a 
promoter of educational crop tours for 
farmers, foreign exchange and college 
students. Regularly he would arrange 
for interested students and farmers to 
visit the terminal markets, flour mills, 
macaroni processing plants and re- 
lated facilities. 

Mr. Putnam found time beyond his 
regular duties to make himself a self- 
appointed publicist of all information 
which might lead to the support of 
better crops. He has edited three edi- 
tions of the Dictionary of Spring 
Wheat Varieties, along with scores of 
circulars relating to malting barley, 
ergot, durum and other wheats. 

From his headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, Mr. Putnam has served on the 
public relations committee of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, the local 
Kiwanis Club, and as state chairman 
of Farm-City Week and the board of 
directors of the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica. « 





CANADA WILL PUBLISH 
STORAGE PAYMENTS 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
agreed to publish the amounts paid to 
individual companies for the storage 
of grain. Agreement to this request 
made by the agricultural committee 
of the House of Commons, was given 
reluctantly because the wheat board 
does not like to make public its finan- 
cial dealings with individual com- 
panies. 





Carries on Flour 
Brokerage Business 


A new name for an old established 
firm comes with the formation of 
Kelly-Erickson-Jones Co. It rises from 
the ending of the 
well known name 
of Kelly - Erickson 
Co., Inc., which is 
being dissolved in 
favor of a partner- 
ship. 

Operating from 
general offices in 
the Foster-Barker 
Bldg. in Omaha, 
the “old firm with 
the new name” 
will carry on the business activities of 
the new organization. 

The partners in the new business 
operation will be Mrs. A. Horace 
Erickson, Harry L. Jones and G. W. 
Ayer, with Mr. Jones as general man- 
ager. 

Mrs. Erickson is the widow of the 
late A. Horace Erickson, founder of 
Kelly-Erickson, while Mr. Ayer 
served aS company secretary. Mr. 
Jones has been with the company for 
21 years, and prior to that was asso- 
ciated with various milling firms. 

Kelly-Erickson-Jones plans to serve 
the same clientele as the predecessor 
company, in general, carrying on the 
same line of business. In keeping with 
this policy, it will maintain offices in 
New York, Omaha and San Francisco. 

The present personnel, whom the 
owners state have conducted the af- 
fairs of the business effectively for 
many years, will occupy similar posi- 
tions in the new organization. 

Staffing the home office in Omaha, 
in addition to Mr. Jones, will be Wil- 
liam Dolan and Leo Bram in sales and 
Otto Bulena in the laboratory and as 
baking specialist. 

Walter Nisbet will continue in 
charge of the San Francisco office and 
Russell Brucher the laboratory there. 

In the New York office Miss Elea- 
nore Cashin will continue to be in 
charge. « 


Harry L. Jones 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- * . 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of Millfeed Production 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: Mills in the Northwest, South- 
June 26- June 28- June 29- June 30- 


July 3, *Previous July 5, July 6, July 7, west and at Buffalo represent- 
1960 ane 1959 1958 1957 ing 75% of the combined flour 
Northwest 691,458 697,355 586,847 663,938 678,227 milling capacities of those areas, 


Southwest .... 1,325,443 11,255,549 1,430,783 ~=—-1,228,42@ =, 187,133 reported production of 46,498 
Buffalo .. 447,244 511,833 496,189 469,578 548,054 tons of millfeed for June 26- 
Central and Southeast .. 461,752 477,011 589,580 506,654 530,250 


Delite Giateh ....c.cccccccceses MRS 461,708 405,817 308,953 309,452 July 3. Production of the current 


week compares with an output 
Totals 3,332,943 3,403,456 3,509,216 3,256,019 3,236,766 of 46,510 tons in the previous 
Percentage of total U.S. output .. 74.9 74.9 75 75 75 week and 47,436 tons in the 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 4,449,857 4,544,000 ° 
Accumulated total this month ... 887,97! corresponding week of a year 
"Revised. ago. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | t DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
June 26- June 28- June 29- June 30- Durum products output of mills reporting to 
July 3, Previous July 5, July 6, July 7, July 3, July 5, The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 Seodey wiek: 
138,292 360,500 5-day wk. Wkly. %o 
265,089 849 487 


101 112 89,449 281,747 
Central and S. E... 92 93 


Pacific Coast 87 87 




















Northwest .. 8! sl 
Southwest it 90 ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
92,350 275,554 June 26-July 3 ... 177,500 124,500 
81,409 249,435 Previous week ... 177,500 *137,809 


Year ago 156,500 95,147 


Totals . 97 96 





666,589 2,036,723 Crop year 


. 7 “ production 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST July 1-3, 1960 
Kansas City July 1-5, 1959 
5-day week Flour % ca- “Revised. 
capacity output pacity 
June 26-July 3 .. 240,000 161,377 67 June 26-July 3 .. 224,250 248,981 TT U. S. Flour Output 
Previous week F 240,000 *182,713 76 Previous week .. 224,250 206,684 92 5 + - . 
* Year ago 221,750 285,411 129 By calendar yeors. Based on reports from 
Year ago . 231,000 = 163,316 Two years ago .. 287,500 235.911 82 mills producing 97% of flour in U.S., 000's 
Two years ago .. 237,000 209,079 88 Five-year average omitted. Source: U.S. Department of Com- 
Ten-year average 134 219) dl le iN 
- ; 84 
Ten-year average Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas Wheat Wheat 
"Revised. City (Including Wichita and Salina) Veer flour, grindings, Offal, 
5-day week Flour % ca- : sachs &. we. oe ai 
capacity output pacity 
June 26-July 3 .1,090,750 1,076,462 99 
Previous week .1,090,750 *1,048,865 96 
5-day week Flour %ca- | Year ago ......1,068,800 1,145,372 107 
capacity output pacity Two years ago. .!1,032,000 992,509 96 
June 26-July 3 .. 472,750 530,081 112 Five-year average 145 


701,799 
Previous week .. 472,750 *514,642 109 Veneer average 123 639,476 
Revised. 


543,475 
Year ago 494,500 423,531 86 
BUFFALO 655,818 
Two years ago .. 430,500 454,859 106 535,235 
532,374 
515,446 
514,028 
522,851 
527,159 
548,532 
562,473 
566,119 4,667 


Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour "le Ca- 
capacity output pacity 





Five-year average . ot 64 





Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: 


221,100 515,300 
551,100 
565,100 
640,720 
624,740 








Five-year average 147 5-day week Flour = % eet 
; 130 capacity output pacity 
— wise piel June 26-July 3 .. 522,000 447,244 86 
evised. Previous week .. 522,000 511,833 98 
Year ago 496,189 101 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Two years ago .. 475,000 548,054 isd 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Five-year average 68 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, et ed oe 92 248,494 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Revised. 








Note: Figures for all years represent total 
production and grindings of commercial 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast mills in the U.S. For 1942-44, estimates de- 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills veloped with the cooperation of the Bureau 

B-day week Diab at of Agricultural Economics. For 1945-46, Cen- 
eiikr'biles 643,750 589.500 92 capacity output pacity = estimates. For 1947-50, as reported to 
ensus Bureau by all commercial mills. Data 
Two years ago .. 570,260 506,250 89 June 26-July 3 .. 466,500 407,046 87 for 1951 and subsequent years are based 
Five-year average Previous week .. 466,500 °461,708 99 on monthly reports from all commercial mills 
Year ago 405,817 87 with a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. 
Stestesa. a ago .. 315,000 309,452 98 *Revision based on 1954 Census. 


5-day week Flour % ca- PACIFIC COAST 
capacity output pacity 


June 26-July 3 .. 672,260 461,752 69 
Previous week .. 672,260 ‘*%477,011 71 


Ten-year average 
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Eastern Rail Lines Delay Proposed Rate 
Changes Following Barrage of Testimony 


The long-awaited controversial set 
of proposals by the Eastern Railroads 
Executive Traffic Committee, setting 
out drastic changes in rate proposals 
for grain and related products, has 
been put aside, at least until May 1, 
1961. Originally, the rail lines hoped 
to make the rates effective next Oct. 
1, but vigorous protests by shipping 
interests at a hearing indicated that 
more time is needed to study the 
proposed changes. 

At the latest hearing, held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the LaSalle Hotel 
in Chicago, there were two big sur- 
prises: 

In the first, the executive traffic 
committee of the Eastern Lines found 
more than 100 representatives of the 
shipping interests present with bulging 
briefcases. In the second, it was the 
shippers’ group which was caught off 
guard. After about five hours of docu- 
mented objections to various portions 
of the rate proposals, E. V. Hill, 
chairman of the rail interests, stated 
that his committee had heard enough 
to be convinced that much more study 
is needed before any attempt is made 
to publish new tariffs. 

While there were a few pieces of 
scattered testimony offered which fav- 
ored the carrier’s proposals, it was 
quite plain that these were greatly 
outnumbered. Many damaging body 
blows were delivered at the Eastern 
Lines rate proposal, and it was ap- 
parent to the committee that the in- 
tervening 90 days prior to the target- 
date. of Oct. 1 set for publication of 
the proposed schedule of rates is far 
too short a period in which to prepare 
revised rates and regulations which are 
likely to meet the concerted objections 
of shippers. 

Mr. Hill stated that a sine die ad- 
journment would be taken with the 
idea of setting May 1,°1961, instead of 
Oct..1, 1960, as the proposed effective 
date for publication of any revised 
schedules. 


Objections Voiced 


It was quite apparent that many 
of the objections voiced by people 
who represented the shipping public 
were aimed at the desire of the car- 
riers to create the impression that a 
great emergency exists for immediate 
action. 

Spearheading the army of opposi- 
tion to the proposals of the Eastern 
Lines was J. F. Chartrand, vice presi- 
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By F. C. BISSON 


Special Correspondent 


dent in charge of transportation for 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The following are the proposals, in 
abbreviated form, made by the rail 
interests, to which the shippers and 
their representatives expressed opposi- 
tion: 
® Commodity rates on grain and grain 
products from Central territory to 
Trunk Line and New England Terri- 
tories. 

@ Commodity rates on grain and 
grain products from stations in Illinois 
and western Indiana to western ter- 
mini of Eastern Trunk Lines; also 
re-shipping rates from western gate- 
ways to stations in central territory 
and to western termini. 

@ Commodity column rates on grain 
and grain products within central 
territory. 

® Commodity column rates on grain 
and grain products, minimum weight 
40,000 Ib. throughout official territory. 
@ Revision in minimum weights on 
grain and grain products within of- 
ficial territory. 

@® Minimum rate rule to be published 
in existing transit privileges. 

@ Revision in local rates within IIli- 
nois rate committee territory for ac- 
count of Eastern Lines. 

According to the grain committee 
of the Eastern Lines, the 2¢ cwt. re- 
duction in re-shipping rates was con- 
sidered necessary for five reasons: 

1. To assist in meeting truck and 
water competition. 

2. To assist in meeting competitive 
conditions along the Virginia-Carolina 
border caused by reduced rates of 
Southern Lines. 

3. To encourage continued move- 
ment of western tonnage into eastern 
territory via all-rail routes. 

4. To the extent consistent with 
rail interests, to maintain the tradi- 


tional commercial practices and traf- 


fic patterns related to re-shipping 
rates. 


5. To provide an adjustment of rail 
rates that will facilitate negotiations 
of new division agreements where 
through one-factor rates with west- 
ern lines will be published. 

The committee went on to claim 
that the entire system of rates subject 
to minimum weights of 40,000, 60,000 
and 80,000 Ib. was designed to: 

1. Encourage heavier loading of 
shipments on which these rates would 
apply. 

2. Provide rates at appropriate lev- 
els, for the various minimum weights 
that are extensively used by the vari- 
ous industries involved, and 

3. Improve the earning of rail car- 
riers, particularly with reference to 
lighter loading shipments of grain 
products—a large proportion of which 
are shipments accorded transit and on 
which greater service is required. 


Arguments Presented 


Arguing against the “through, one- 
factor” rates as provided for by the 
Eastern Rail Lines proposal, Mr. 
Chartrand said in part: 


“Under the long-established propor- 
tional rate system, transportation 
charges beyond the market are based 

upon known or 

fixed transp or ta- 

tion costs without 

regard to origin of 

the in-bound trans- 

| it billing. As pro- 

posed, the 

f ‘through, one-fac- 

tor’ rates would 

establish, bey ond 

every transit point, 

‘ variable balances 

depending on the 

origin of the billing and the destina- 
tion territory to be served. 


“As a result, there would be whole- 


J. F. Chartrand 





sale trading or sale of railroad transit 
billing at values separate and apart 
from the value of the grain itself. 
This would result in inequities from 
the producer’s standpoint, discrimin- 
ation between large and small transit 
operators at the transit station, and 
an elaborate system of premiums to 
processors or millers buying grain in 
the market place. It would become a 
big part of the grain marketing pro- 
cess. 

“Whoever is in possession of the 
lowest freight bill has the benefit of 
the cheapest out-bound transporta- 
tion, which makes for a chaotic situa- 
tion among grain men. 

“Those who buy and sell grain in 
the face of uncertain transportation 
costs must protect themselves by bid- 
ding a lower price for their supplies 
to cover the risk attendant on these 
uncertainties. To the extent that 
transportation costs enter into the 
marketing of grain, those who operate 
in the markets protect themselves in 
some fashion and extract a higher 
price for the risk they take, either 
to the detriment of the producer or 
by increasing the price to the con- 
sumer. The futures markets provide 
price stability, market continuity and 
risk insurance, all of which is an es- 
sential part of the total picture. 

“A producer should have complete 
freedom to select the market of his 
choice that will net him the greatest 
return for his grain. All markets 
should be kept open to him at all 
times. A producer in central Illinois 
should have the choice of shipping his 
grain to St. Louis, Peoria, Cincinnati 
or Chicago-—or any other market that 
can use it—to get the best price for 
his wares. Any system of freight rates 
that will take away three or four pos- 
sible buyers from a producer, because 
his market is not able to sell to buyers 
on certain routes, will reduce the 
price the producer gets for his grain. 

“Processors of corn, wheat and 
other grains contract in advance 
through the futures markets at Chi- 
cago, thereby knowing the exact cost 
of the raw product on its delivery 
date. Under the proportional rate 
system, they also know their trans- 
portation costs from Chicago to des- 
tination. If there is any uncertainty 
about transportation costs beyond a 
milling point, the miller would have 
to discount the price of grain to be 
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sure of his processing cost plus trans- 
portation costs.” 


Long Procession 

Mr. Chartrand was followed by a 
long procession of representatives of 
other grain exchanges, traffic man- 
agers for a large number of process- 
ing and milling concerns, heads of 
large terminal elevator firms such as 
Ben Raskin of the Rice Grain Corp., 
and people in positions of responsi- 
bility with both large and small “land- 
locked” elevators and processing 
plants. By a substantial majority they 
were able to find flaws in the Eastern 
Lines’ rate proposals. 

Taken as a whole, a flood of briefs 
was filed with the traffic committee. 

F. F. Flinchbaugh, the Internation- 
al Milling Co.; A. M. Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and William T. Mc- 
Arthur, the Pillsbury Co., were among 
those who expressed their respective 
viewpoints on the proposed series of 
rail rate changes. 

Their comments follow: 


“In order to understand our ap- 
proach to the problems created by 
new proposals, it is vital to under- 
stand what has already happened to 
us. When you reduced the Illinois 
CTR rates to Baltimore for export 
over a year ago to protect yourselves 
against the Seaway, you caused the 
basis for buying wheat in the country 
to change. The effect was to increase 


our wheat costs, so that we lost over 
$1 million last year through this ac- 
tion. 


“Our only possible offset to these 
losses rested in domestic adjustment. 
Consequently, the current proposals 
are a great disappointment inasmuch 
as they not only provide little relief 
but actually add more penalties and 
losses to those already suffered. 


“An understanding of the export 
situation is necessary to appreciate 
our position. In 1928 and 1929, when 
our wheat prices were basically con- 
trolled by a world price, the U.S. 
wheat crop was some 800 million 
bushels of which 200 million bushels 
were exported and 600 million con- 
sumed domestically. The Smoot-Haw- 
ley Tariff Bill of 1930 completely 
killed the export business, and it is 
only in recent years that it has re- 
turned. In the crop year just closed, 
the crop was a billion bushels, and 
475 million were exported. The 
meaning of this is that we are back 
on an export basis, much of which is 
due to Public Law 480. 


“This places an emphasis on export 
rates, the like of which we have not 
seen in 30 years. It is most important 
that origin groups be the same, both 
domestic and export. We realize this 
is hardly possible from Illinois to des- 
tinations in Indiana and Ohio but it 
can be possible to a trunk line without 
doing undue violence to the carriers. 

“The proposed change in groups is 
not satisfactory; it will cause us hard- 
ships without offsetting compensation 
and will not, in our opinion, do much 
of anything for the carriers.” « 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk .. - it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itselfi—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
system. In addition, Rodney personalized 


Service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson, Topeka and Atchison, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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L. Dale Kinney 

A career of 44 years in the baking industry ended 
when L. Dale Kinney, regional manager of Continental 
Baking Co.’s Detroit office, went into retirement. He had 
been with Continental in Detroit for 30 years—20 years 
as a bakery manager, the last 10 in the post he has just 
vacated. He joined the Akron Baking Co. as a _ book- 
keeper in 1916 and remained with the firm when it was 
acquired by Continental. (Russell L. Eberwine, regional 
sales manager, and more recently assistant regional man- 
ager, succeeds Mr. Kinney.) 
Morris F. Day 

Another veteran has gone into retirement—Morris F. 
Day, merchandise manager of Peavey Elevators, a division 
of F. H. Peavey & Co. With the company 30 years, he 
started in the accounting department of the Monarch 
Elevator Co. In 1940, when all of Peavey’s elevators were 
consolidated into one division, he was named merchandise 
manager. (Succeeding him is David A. Williams, with the 
firm since 1953.) 


James S. Fish 
Vice president and advertising director of General 
Mills, Inc., James S. Fish has been reappointed to Presi- 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 
u COOKIE KING—cookie 
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NW CRACKER KING 
Ss 


GRAHAM KING— 100% 


cake flour 
and dough-vuPp flour 
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cracker sponge flour 


soft wheat g 


low viscosity flour 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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dent Eisenhower’s citizens advisory committee on fitness 
of American youth. It’s a fact finding unit for the Presi- 
dent’s council of youth fitness. 


Arthur E. Sax 

Named. by the Norris Grain Co. as assistant manager 
of the Memphis office is Arthur E. Sax. He was formerly 
with the St. Louis office of the firm. The Memphis office 
buys grain and soybeans produced in the Mid-South and 
brings in corn from the Midwest by barge. 


John Wilson 

Enjoying a well-earned retirement after a remarkable 
career of 61 years in the flour importing business is John 
Wilson of Glasgow, Scotland. He joined the late William 
Clark Reid, one of the most renowned figures in the 
Scottish flour importing trade, when Mr. Reid founded 
his firm in 1898. His first job was office boy and he went 
ahead to become a co-director with Mr. Reid’s son, Robin, 
who is still actively engaged in the flour importing busi- 
ness under the firm style of McConnell & Reid, Ltd. Mr. 
Wilson says he has seen many changes in the flour im- 
porting trade over the years and he laments: “Some not 
of the best.” 





“It says here: ‘Sift in 600 pounds of flour’. . . 
are you sure this is the cake recipe he said | 
could borrow?” 
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Galvin’s Winter 
Wheat Estimate 
Up Sharply 


Exceptionally high yields in the 
Southwest have caused C. M. Galvin, 
crop statistician, to revise his latest 
winter wheat crop estimate sharply 
upward to 1,080,793,000 bu. A month 
earlier his forecast was at 977,334,- 
000 bu. 

Currently, Mr. Galvin’s estimate 
surpasses even the optimistic figure 
of 1,019,282,000 bu. predicted about 
a month ago by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The 10-year (1949-58) average for 
winter wheat production is 833,697,- 
000 bu. Last year’s production totaled 
923,449,000 bu. 

Yield per acre is estimated at 26.5 
bu., which compares with 22.8 bu. a 
year ago and the 10-year average of 
20.2 bu. 

Production of all spring wheat is 
estimated at 266,611,000 bu., com- 
pared with the figure of 252,856,000 
bu. a month ago and the govern- 
ment’s last estimate of 252,028,000 
bu. Spring wheat production a year 
ago was 204,702,000 bu., compared 
with the 10-year average of 258,374,- 
000 bu. 





ADDITIVES AMENDMENT 
SENT TO PRESIDENT 


The House version of the color ad- 
ditives amendment to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, retaining the con- 
troversial Delaney clause prohibiting 
the use of carcinogens in food and 
feed, has been passed by Congress 
and moved along to the White House, 
where it is almost certain to be signed 
into law. For its part in the passage 
just prior to adjournment, the Senate 
receded from its position opposing the 
Delaney amendment and accepted the 
House version without debate. A mild 
House change in application of the 
Delaney measure applies only to the 
color additives provision, and does 
not affect any of the other areas of 
the FDA law. 





Subsidy on Clears 
To Be Continued 


Export subsidy payments on clear 
flours will continue. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has sent a 
document to the House subcommit- 
tee on appropriations justifying its 
policy and declaring its intention to 
continue. The subcommittee had or- 
dered delivery of the report. « 


Kroger Reports Drop 
In Sales, Income 


The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, has 
reported a decline in net income and 
sales for the first 24 weeks of 1960 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1959. However, there has 
been an upturn in sales during re- 
cent weeks which Joseph B. Hall, pres- 
ident, terms a “favorable trend.” 

Net income for the first 24 weeks 
of 1960 amounted to $11,043,128 
compared with $11,953,431 for the 
comparable period of 1959. Net in- 
come is after provision for federal 
income taxes of $11,964,778. Net in- 
come was equal to 88¢ a share of 
common stock compared with 97¢ a 
share during 1959. 

Sales for the first 24 weeks ended 
June 18, 1960, totaled $863,198,504. 
Sales for the first six periods of 1959 
were $868,191,208. 

Citing the more recent upturn, Mr. 
Hall said sales of $144,917,094 for 
the four-week period ended June 18 
were $1,171,752 more than in the 
same period of 1959. While earnings 
for the most recent 4-week period 
were slightly behind the level of a 
year ago, he added, they represent 
the most favorable 4-week comparison 
this year. 
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For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 
best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 
individually milled for superior performance. 


@ spring and hard winter wheat flours 
@ soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers 


e rye flours 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


Eckhart 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - 


July 11, 1980 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


e whole wheat flours / 
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SALES OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Fast 3-way Delivery 


Helps Make 


Commander Larabee 


Bilton lo Gy fio 


Pick the “package” that suits your needs... 





Air Slide Car, bulk truck, or bag. Commander 


Larabee provides all three. 


®Registered trade name, Fuller Company 


BULK TRUCK. More and more Com- trailer insures safe ‘‘sealed’”’ delivery from 
mander Larabee customers are capitalizing on mill to bakery. It is one more way you can 


convenient bulk delivery regardless of location, receive dependable Commander Larabee flours 
Fast, efficient transfer from bulk car to bulk in bulk, 





(4 AIR SLIDE CARS. Special ventilating tech- 
niques developed by Commander Larabee help 
keep condensation to a minimum. Proven bulk 
handling methods assure maximum car un- 
loading, bin discharge and conveying efficiency. 
They’re yours from Commander Larabee. 


. - WHEN £ a 
; COMMANDER runt RETURN To 


SEE 
KANSAS CITY mo WILLING cg 
ViA SERvice ROUTE 
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© ADMX. Here’s the best for shipping sack flour. 
Insulated cars maintain even temperature in transit. 
Sealed plastic lining and flush doors give a smooth in- 
terior which prevents bag damage. Next time you need 


dependable, top performing flour in bags, check on 
Commander Larabee ADMX. 


Lig 


LI.WT. 52800CR2 46 


fa rcher- 
CS aniels- 
Mi idiand 


( 
COMMANDER [LARABEE 


Bivisit.on 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 














POTHGHT HINGTON 


By John Cipperly 


PORE SOME A tes ONE LEED LONE INE POE, LE EN ELT BEE 


WANT TO TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR A PROB- 
ABLE TICKET? HOW ABOUT TRUMAN VERSUS 
ROCKEFELLER? BOTH ARE OPPOSED TO NIXON. 
NEITHER CAN STAND KENNEDY. SO NOW SE- 
LECT THE VICE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES TO 
COMPLETE THE TICKET. MAKE IT TRUMAN AND 
KENNEDY. ROCKEFELLER AND NIXON. STRAN- 
GER THINGS HAVE HAPPENED IN POLITICS. 


* 


DEFEAT OF A REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR RUN- 
NING FOR THE VACANT SENATE SEAT IN NORTH 
DAKOTA IS SAID TO REFLECT HIS INADEQUACY 
IN APPEALING TO THE URBAN VOTERS. GOV. 
DAVIS FAILED TO SWING THE URBAN COM- 
MUNITIES WHICH SHOULD HAVE SEEN HIM 
PAST THE POST. .. HE LOST THE FARM COUN- 
TIES BY A VOTE DISTRIBUTION WHICH HAD 
BEEN ANTICIPATED. REP. QUINTIN BURDICK 
GAVE UP AND WENT TO BED... ONLY TO BE 
AWAKENED NEXT MORNING WITH THE JOYFUL 
NEWS HE STILL HAD A CHANCE ... AND HE 
SNEAKED HOME BY AN EYELASH. 





Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 
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| ( )\SOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0 


WICHITA 1 


KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE 


CAPACITY 
3,000,000 BU 


7,600 CWTS. DAILY 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? MAYBE IT IS BECAUSE 
THE GOP IS NOT NOMINATING THE RIGHT MEN 
IN THE RIGHT PLACES. BUT TAKE A LOOK AT 
THESE FIGURES. NINETEEN OF THE 73 PRE- 
CINCTS IN AGRICULTURAL WILLIAMS COUNTY, 
IN THE FAR NORTHWESTERN PART OF THE 
STATE, GAVE GOV. DAVIS TWO OR EVEN LESS 
VOTES, ACCORDING TO A SURVEY MADE BY 
THE WILLISTON HERALD. IN ONE PRECINCT 
REP. BURDICK RECEIVED 44 VOTES, DAVIS 
NONE. AND THE EXACT SAME FIGURES CAME 
IN FROM ANOTHER PRECINCT. THE GOVERNOR 
RECEIVED HIS BIGGEST VOTES IN THE WILLIS- 
TON AREAS. BUT THE COUNTY TOTALS WERE 
4,244 FOR BURDICK, 2,537 FOR DAVIS. 


w 


BUT DON’T FORGET THIS: THE REPUBLICAN 
DEFEAT IN NORTH DAKOTA IS MEANINGLESS 
IN OTHER FARM BELT STATES. THAT’S PAR- 
TICULARLY TRUE IN THE CORN-HOG STATES 
WHERE GENEROUS AND PROFITABLE HOG 
PRICES ARE TURNING FARMERS INTO GOOD 
REPUBLICANS. IOWA, FOR INSTANCE, MUST BE 
CONSIDERED A GOP STATE IN THE SENATE CAM- 
PAIGN THIS YEAR. 

w 


WATCH JACK KENNEDY ASSUME THE MAN- 
TLE OF A MODERN MOSES IN DELIVERING VER- 
BAL TABLETS CONTAINING A CURE-ALL PRE- 


SCRIPTION FOR THE DOMESTIC ILLS OF THE 
FARM ECONOMY. 


ww 


THE FARM BELT IS NOT AS MUCH OPPOSED 
TO THE ADMINISTRATION STAND ON THE FARM 
PROBLEM AS IT IS OPPOSED TO SECRETARY BEN- 
SON PERSONALLY. GET BENSON IS THE CRY,. 
AND THE MID-WEST FARMERS WILL RETURN TO 
THE GRAND OLD PARTY. « 








entennial mitts, inc. ‘ 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
© Domestic and Export Millers. © Complete line of fine quality 
© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. Bakers’ Flours. 
© New. . . complete quality contro! and ® Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 


als 
Spokane Mill Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, WENATCHEE 
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TKINSO 


DELIVERS IT! 





“IT’S BIN-CHECKED*” is your assurance that 04 take less than 
Atkinson flour is certified uniform to match you can get from 
your production requirements. In sacks or “7*!NSON MILLING Co. 
bulk, the flour you buy has undergone a com- 

plete test before filling or loading for deliv- 

ery. It’s uniform—and you can depend on it. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot, Off. 


July #1, 1960 
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The free world method of distributing products 


--- THE COMMODITY MARKETS 








Commodity Exchanges Take 
Step to Explain Their Position 


A brochure explaining the vital role 
played by commodity exchanges in 
the free world’s system of economic 
enterprise has been released over the 
signatures of 44 marketing groups. 

Initial distribution will total 30,000 
copies, primarily to legislators and 
those outside the direct sphere of 
trading whom the exchanges believe 
should be more fully informed as to 
the true, basic purposes of their oper- 
ations. 

The four-page, multi-color brochure 
is a significant move for several rea- 
sons: 


@ It has been in preparation for con- 
siderable time and represents the com- 
bined efforts of commodity organiza- 
tions from one coast to the other and 
from Minneapolis to the Gulf. 


@ It is the first step in a far-reaching 
20 


program to bring home to those who 
obviously do not know the true, fun- 
damental services performed by com- 


modity exchanges in the area of free 
enterprise. 

@ The brochure itself is simple and 
direct—easily understood by those far 
removed from marketing—if they will 
just spend five minutes scanning its 
pages. 

The initiative for preparation of 
the brochure was taken in Minneapo- 
lis under guidance of the Commodity 
Exchanges Liaison Committee head- 
ed by one of its members, Robert L. 
Searles. Mr. Searles is a representative 
of Bache & Co. and is a member of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

In making the announcement of 
the brochure, Mr. Searles expressed 
the opinion that used properly it can 
be an effective tool in telling the dra- 
matic story of free, open, competitive 
markets to legislators and other lead- 
ers in the respective marketing areas 
of the exchanges represented. 

“This is only the beginning,” said 
Mr. Searles. “The commodity markets 
will be working much closer than in 
the past in other areas where joint 
efforts may prove fruitful.” 

The inside pages of the booklet 
when spread open—describe on the 
left “What the Markets Are” and on 
the right “What They Stand For.” 

The Commodity Exchanges Liaison 
Committee is a voluntary group 
of the marketing organizations which 
it represents. The goal of the com- 
mittee is to coordinate to a greater 
degree efforts of commodity exchanges 
in areas of common problems. 


The liaison committee is coordin- 
ated by John Pepion, Association of 
Commodity Exchange Firms, New 
York. 

Those wishing to order the book- 
lets may do so by writing to Mr. 
Searles, c/o the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. The 
cost is 10¢ each in quantities under 
500. However, a lower rate may be 
obtained with larger orders. « 


These Are Participating Exchanges 


Exchonge 
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WN orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to ““Mr. American Farmer”’ 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 





World symbol 


& 
FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 


of the fight 
against TB 


ding 























July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., 1960 convention; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Ave., Charleston 2, W. Va. 


Pennsylvania 


August 
Aug. 6—District 4, Association of Oper- 





“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


& 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








ative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. Howie 
Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis. 


August 13—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Colo.; 
John Streit, & Tiernan, 
Denver. 


Denver, 
Wallace 


sec., 
Inc., 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Sept. I1-13—Southern Bakers 
annual production conference; Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 13—Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh, annual bakers clinic and tri- 
state convention; Webster Hall Hotel, 
Pittsburgh; sec., John P. Byrnes, 1133 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 


Assn., 


Sept. 
Inc., 


15-16—Virginia Bakers Council, 
1960 Virginia Bakers Conference; 
Williamsburg Lodge, Williamsburg Va.; 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th 
St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers; Pere Marquette State 





**Best Out West’”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 


**Diamond D’’ 


**Wheats Best”’ 














Park, Grafton, Ill.; sec., G. Edward Meh- 
leck, Alexander Bros. Belting Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Sept. 16-17—District |, Association of 
Operative Millers; Rambler Hotel, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, 
C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


Sept. 17-20—-New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, Inc., annual convention and ex- 
hibition; The Berkeley Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 
48 Claremont Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Associa- 
tion, fall outing and meeting; starting at 
5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after breakfast 
Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark, 
Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, 2214 Cen- 
tral Ave., Kansas City 2, Kansas. 


Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn Harris, 
Harrisburg Pa.; sec., Donald W. Parke, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 22-23 — Michigan State Millers 
Assn., annual meeting; Hidden Valley, 
Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
P.O. Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 


Sept. 23-24—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Safe- 
ty Industries, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Herring Hotel, Amaril- 
lo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 30-Oct. |—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers; Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., Richard 
Schmidt, Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, 
Wash. 





Dennen Covers the Midlands 


GRAIN & 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 


of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 
twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 


JOBBING DIVISION-DAWNWNEN MILLS, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 


INC. 
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FLOUR IS 


The extra values of POLAR BEAR quality are ap- 
preciated more than ever these days when bread pro- 
duction costs are on the upswing. This company has 
consistently followed the policy for more than 60 
years of making good flour and selling it on its merits, 
valuing actual worth to the baker above all else. 


POLAR BEAR has a trustworthy record. 


THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


= —ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





From Here... 
To There... 


Involves a Decision 


" Y oy 
pe ‘ 
\ 4 . “a 4 
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This Is how the Problem Is Reina Attacked 


Packaging today is a complex blend 
of science, art and a considerable 
measure of ingenuity. It certainly is 
a technical “must” for millers, bakers 
and their suppliers, complicated for 
much of the industry by a low mark- 
up of the basic product which de- 
mands that the expenses of packaging 
and promotion pay off their invest- 
ment with certainty and dispatch. 

This is the problem: 

At present, there are more ques- 
tions than answers. Yet, this is not all 
bad, for where there is concern there 
is also incentive to upgrade. Necessity 
still is the creative force that inevit- 
ably leads to invention. 

Bakers and millers are coming to 
the realization that the package— 
whether it be bread, flour or cereal— 
has a vital, exciting function beyond 
its service as a vehicle for holding 
and transporting, a purpose beyond 
telling its message of brand and de- 
scription. This purpose, they now rec- 
ognize, is to sell the product. 

A Veteran Speaks: 

William H. Bowman, president and 
treasurer of Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, a veteran of 42 years in 
the flour business, has one aspect of 
today’s changing flour package pic- 
ture summed up: 

“One of the greatest changes that 
has eccurred in the milling industry 
during the past 40 years involves the 
move from selling flour on the basis 
of brand prestige, as in the 1920’s and 
1930's, to a basis of the buyer’s ana- 
lytical standards.” Mr. Bowman be- 
lieves this is one of the reasons for 
the present, highly competitive price 
structure in the industry. 

Mr. Bowman has another comment 
on the changing times: “Like others, 
we are now devoting our attention to 
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By Kenneth W. Wakershauser 
Northwestern MILLER Managing Editor 


bulk loading of flour, on which there 
is no brand whatever. All our business 
is done upon a basis of mutual respect 
for the integrity of both the mill and 
the buyer.” 

One outstanding success has been 
the Wheaties package of General 
Mills, Inc. A long, expensive, wide- 
ranging program has given growth, 
identification and another new word- 
image to the American vocabulary— 
Wheaties. 

Other products, some in the fields 
of milling and baking, are lost on the 
shelves and in the tangled threads of 
memory patterns as shoppers endeavor 
to “find that” blue box of what’s-its- 
name we liked so much a week or two 
ago.” But Wheaties are there; they 
stand out, and the package has been 
part of the success. 

Another firm which, though not so 
large, has made some packaging suc- 
cesses and deserves a big “E” for 
effort, is Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
of Seattle. 


The Word Is ‘ZOOM’ 

With the successful premiere of 
“Zoom” by Fisher in 1942 a cycle of 
packaging changes began to keep pace 
with growing acceptance for this 
product. 


Zoom, as a hot breakfast cereal, 
met the trend of the times. “High 
nourishment and instant cooking”’— 
this was the product news translated 
into Zoom packaging on a progres- 
sive basis. 

At its birth Zoom was packaged in 
a bag, or handy sack, similar to the 
company’s packaging of its variety 
flours. (All of Fisher’s variety flours 
now have been changed from bags to 
tight-wrap cartons.) (May, 1943, in 
the illustrations on page 26.) 


However, Zoom remained in bag 
packaging for just two years. The 
tight-wrap carton was introduced in 
1944, when a number of changes 
were made in the face design. One 
of these was to play up “instant*cook- 
ing” in a headline position over 
“whole wheat cereal” and to intro- 
duce the illustration of a bowl of 
steaming cereal on the label face. 

The back of the package already 
had been changed. Instead of the 
plane recognition project timely for 
the war year of 1942, there were uses 
for Zoom in muffins, cookies, etc. 
This was done (September, 1942, in 
the illustration) and the color scheme 
used blue printing on white. 

It should be emphasized that dur- 
ing all of the 18 years of packaging 
evolution for Zoom, the basic color 
theme has been preserved. This calls 
for the dominant use of a vibrant flag 
blue for the major portion of the 
package, in combination with white. 
Blue and white with red accents com- 
prised the initial color theme, fol- 
lowed by the use of these colors with 
the warm color, sunshine yellow. 

In 1948, or six years after its debut, 
Zoom had an over-all flag blue pack- 
age, with the lettering “Zoom” in 
white. The product name Zoom was 
lettered in facsimile of skywriting, 
with a plane in proximity during the 
early years; later, the plane was elim- 
inated but the style of lettering was 
preserved. The vital words, “Instant 
cooking” were in white on a red 
“burst-edge” circle. In a golden bar 
across the face of the package were 
the words “Whole wheat cereal” in 
red. (1948 in the illustration.) 

A year later, the appetite appeal of a 
bowl of steaming hot Zoom was point- 
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Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 





White & Cocoa Fudge 
Bases—Easy Handling 
for Hi-Gloss, Flat Type 
and Butter Cream Icings 
of fine flavor. Economical. 


re. 











Brolite—For better flavor 
in Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 








Flufolite—Egg Stabilizer 
for use in Cakes, Cook- 
ies, Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 














Brosoft—A tenderizing 
agent with high powers of 
emulsification and disper- 
sion. Contains Mono- and 


Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 








0. B. Stabilizer—For 
Boiled Meringues, Top- 
pings, Icings, Glazes, But- 
ter Creams, Regular Mer- 
ingues, Whipped Cream. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY OUR TRAINED BAKERY TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE IN YOUR SHOP 


General Offices: 


July 11, 1960 


THE 


in A () 


COMPANY, INC. 


2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois ¢ 
Brolite Company, Inc., 2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas e 
Brolite Company, Inc., 621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif. ¢ 


Brolite Company, Inc., 1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
Brolite Company, Inc., 225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
Brolite Company, Inc., 518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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ed up with the use of a dominant bowl | 


illustration on the back of the pack- | ge RAIN SERVICE 
age, still remaining predominantly all- | G 
blue. From 1949 through 1955, the | whee 
goodness-in-a-bowl design remained 

constant. The year 1955 was the time 

when the company started packing 

this label with the new pouring spout 

carton. 


The big 1955 package change was | 


‘ ‘ . New York Memphis 
the presentation of uses in lieu of the | 


Chicago Enid 


. itn ah = s St. Louis New Orleans 
bowl illustration on the package back. | Kences Clty  Saiveston 
The copy also gave major attention | Omaha Houston 


. . | Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
to the whole wheat story, including | Buffalo sd 


: Rothe Portiand 
calorie count. Toledo Phoenix 


A San Francisco 
More use of sunshine yellow on | ee Los Angeles 


the label was a major change in 1957. | Nashville Vancouver, B.C. 


yes P Louisville Winnipeg, Man. 
This was done with the word Zoom | 

on both front and back of the pack- | BM S-@. 08. eae 

age. Simplification was accomplished | aaa sy Waele 

by placing “Instant Cooking” in clean | 

white lettering at the top of the pack- | Chicago Nashville 

age face, and adding trademark em- Reotee Clty se 
phasis. The traditional Fisher’s red | ee ws a 
spot, with firm name, was featured Buffalo 


Galveston 
on the front of the package as well poeten Houston | 
as on the back and side panels. “Whole Columbus Ft. Wort 

‘ = " : ; Norfolk Portland 
Wheat Cereal” was in white lettering 


at the bottom of the package face. 


Until early in 1960, the Zoom | CONTINENTAL 
package has remained almost the 


same as in 1957—a dominant, clean | 
design on the face; and uses presented | GRAIN COMPANY 


on the side panels and back. (1958 in | MILLING WHEATS 
the illustration.) FROM 


ona -— EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
Considerable change, however, has im neem 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @® Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Schoiarships Avaiiabie—Write 
DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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If you are in the Government Aid Program, Bemis service and quality are 
essential to you. Here’s why... when you win a Government Aid bid, you 
need bags right now. Bemis has 11 plants manufacturing small paper 
bags (5’s and 10’s); 13 multiwall manufacturing plants; and 15 plants 
manufacturing burlaps and cottons. This is a far greater number and 
variety of manufacturing operations than any other bag maker can offer. 
Bemis has ample production capacity, so your rush order can get rush 


action. Also, we’ve had a lot of experience with Government Aid bag 


business, so we can be a help to you with printing requirements, bag 


specifications and similar matters. And another 
Where 
important point...our attention to production , flexible 


detail—uniform size, consistent quality, etc.—means packaging 


ideas 


General Offices — are 
s ; 3 408-N Pine St. 
on your packing and closing equipment. St. Louis 2 born 


you can get efficient, top-speed filling and closing 
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= © INSTANT COOKING 


been made in the uses themselves. The 
back panel, now blue on white, tells 
how to make an instant Zoom break- 
fast by either the “saucepan method” 
or the “bowl method,” plus a variety 
of ways to serve Fisher’s Zoom: 
Brown Sugar Zoom, Chocolate Zoom, 
Maple Zoom, even Sundae Zoom. (At 
the extreme right in the illustration.) 

One use has been constant through- 
out the 50’s—how to make a “Zoom 
90-second pie crust’—a _pressed-in- 
the-pan crust for cream or chiffon 
pies. 

A snipe appears currently on the 
face of the package, as a tie-in with 
a special promotion. This is in pink 
with the words “Natural High Pro- 
tein” in red and white. 

Bakery Packaging 

In bakery packaging, producers of 
specialties seem to have grasped the 
candle of progress, with the Kitchens 
of Sara Lee, Inc., as a prime example. 
In their efforts, the bakers are being 
aided by a wealth of materials for 
wrapping, from conventional waxed 
papers through prepared films, foils 
and flexible containers. 

Commercial bread wrapping has 
had some successes. Generally, the ef- 
fort to achieve distinction has been 
moved forward by the trend to uni- 
formity of a family line of wrappers 
—with distinction of each bread prod- 
uct sought by color identification, 
taste appeal or special use— inside the 
over-all framework of the family line. 

Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is One example of the changes 
instrumented in bread wrapping. 

“The present wrapper, simple yel- 
low and blue, bears no resemblance 
whatever to our old 1920-25 ‘Baby 
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Bunting’ or ‘Longfellow’ labels,” states 
Carl Bergquist, president. Before 
1930, Zinsmaster’s wrapper was red 
and blue. 

Mr. Bergquist admits that his firm’s 
change to its present bread package 
was made with some misgivings. But 
the changeover was accompanied by 
considerable advertising, including 
some color-page ads in local news- 
papers. The over-all result was a 20% 
rise in sales, credited to the new 
wrapper and the promotional effort 
behind it. It is important to note that 
Zinsmaster’s change in wrapper was 
made with the assistance of special- 
ists in package designing. 

The baker—and the miller for a 
good segment of his products which 
go into consumer mixes and cereals 
—need a brand image, something to 
make the product shout from the 
shelf, “Here I am!” Equally impor- 
tant, both need this image drilled into 
consumer identification. 

This requires time and money—a 
lot of money for top creative talent. 
But it requires also ideas, “glowing 
brain children” which do not always 
have a price tag, and which some- 
times can offset some of the expense 
of dollars and cents. On occasion, 
time-consuming promotional schemes 
have died for lack of correct, sharp, 
creative thinking. Piles of dollars have 





AT ALL GROCERS 


ah 


GRANDMOTHER — She seemed to 
prefer this cloth bag, especially if 
there was a strong man around to 
carry it to the wagon or buggy for 
transportation home. 


not always been able to rescue the 
wrong guesses. 

Consumer images, such as GMI’s 
Gold Medal, or its Betty Crocker, or 
Wheaties, did not spring full-blown 
into being. 

The Gold Medal label originated 
with just that—a gold medal won at 


General Outdoor Ady Ce 
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BREAD WRAPPING — Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, has moved 
through a number of wrapper modernizations, making the present yellow and 
blue one, as showa in the lower photo, quite unrecognizable from the early 
days. The present wrapper, company officials report, was accompanied by a 
strong promotion and advertising campaign, and a 20% rise in sales. At the 
top is a wrapper of about 1930, which was done in red and blue. 
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AVAILABILITY 


PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


BEDTER WHEAT, 
BEYOoTER FLOUR! 


DRINKWATER 


It’s really quite a simple proposition: If you have a vast 
amount of premium wheat to choose from, you naturally can 
afford to be much more selective. This is the situation 

with Morten Milling Co., thanks to its extensive 

network of grain elevators. From this enormous supply of 
available wheat, the highly trained technicians in Morten’s 
laboratories rigidly select only the best wheat to go into 

Ws Koladclamalelelacmmelacel:i ami -labdisler Uinmmeelanage)itcre mere larelidlelar eam @lai by 
a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. Morten 
Milling Company — the perennial pacesetter for the 

milling of top-quality bakery flour! 


SHORT PATENT WHOLE WHEAT DRINKWATER 


REGULAR, SEMI-SHORT 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 





the Millers International Exposition 
in Cincinnati in 1880. While Wash- 
burn-Crosby disappeared long ago 
from the name of GMI’s leading con- 
sumer flour, one of its top baker's 
flours today is Washburn’s Gold 
Medal. 

Yet, without creative imagination, 
lacking a bright bulb of thought in 
1880, the label so successful at crea- 
ting a customer image today would 
have drifted into oblivion. 

Even a good label image such as 
Gold Medal must be altered, its con- 
tinuing value assessed to meet chang- 
ing consumer demands. Gold Medal 
advertising to the homemaker of the 
early 1900’s routinely illustrated a 
large sack—because that was the size 
Mrs. Housewife of 1900 wanted. 

Today she wants the smaller con- 
sumer packs, the 5’s, 10’s and 25’s. 
The Gold Medal image has been es- 
tablished through the years. Now, the 
lettering on the package has been sim- 
plified, restricted to the essential ele- 
ments necessary for identification, and 
the rest removed. : have been strengthened to meet com- GMI has done the same with its 

met Ce Components which have petition for attention on a supermar- ¢@ke mixes, using the largest amount 
proven their ability to hit the custo- : of space to hit the shopper’s eye with a 
mer’s eye with the image — the ket shelf where 6,000 other images picture of the product, a slice of yel- 
“medal”, the Betty Crocke low cake, so she doesn’t have to move 
2 in and read what the package will 

‘ bake. And for customer confidence, 
A, E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. the Betty C ame — ¢ its 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators mnaige--tanes the bulk. of the remain- 
and Feed Mills ‘ey tt : : 

1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK Macermenien ty Saey 
At the Pillsbury Co. the search for 
improved packaging has brought sim- 
plification of the hodgepodge of 
| symbols, emblems and type faces that 
formerly appeared on sacks of the 


Flour buyers know... > ssr town 


a 


TODAY’S HOMEMAKER—She wants them easy to carry, as illustrated by 
these packages of consumer flour packaged by General Mills, Inc. 


scream for the customer’s eye. 

















In recent months artwork on all 
Pillsbury bakery flour sacks has been 
standardized for all products, no mat- 
ter where they are milled. Each sack 
of products other than the company’s 
turbo-milled flours will have the same 
information in the same place. The 
brand name, the treatment and code 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
the North Dakota Mill and Plain and Self-Rising 


Elevator is located right in i Rest ATONE 
the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% STAR OF THE WEST 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! | | MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR aieter REE Neue 


FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour? 


For over 75 years Russell- Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 

to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 

Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 

Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 

Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 

We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


DVANCES in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 


~ Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 


obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 
specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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number are in red. The balance of the 
printing is in blue. The brand name 
appears in three places on the sack 
for easier identification. Although 
there is some consideration of brand 
image in this change, the major rea- 
son for uniformity is to assure ease 
of identification by warehousemen; to 
reduce the possibility of errors in fill- 
ing orders, and faster stock counts. 

Pillsbury’s turbo-milled flours are 
differentiated from conventionally 
milled products by a whirlwind design 
around the standard Pillsbury bakery 
flours logo. Turbo sacks, too, are 
color-coded. 

Pillsbury’s new Sno Sheen turbo 
cake flour is being packed in a white 
sack. Color identification again is 
noticeable: “Flavormor” turbo ground 
whole wheat is in a yellow sack; turbo 


DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 





ag, 


FOR THE BAKER—The three sacks in the center of the upper photo show 
some of the hodgepodge of symbols, emblems and type faces that formerly 
appeared on the Pillsbury Co.’s bakery flours. These old-style sacks are flanked 
Milled le the Meart of by the new, standardized design, featuring a standard logo for all conven- 
Nebraska's Wheat Country y, tionally milled brands, with the brand name appearing three times on each 

sack. In the lower photo, whirlwind design and colors designate sacks for 
Pillsbury’s turbo milled flours. The whole wheat flour sack is yellow; cake 


flour is packed in blue bags and cracker and cookie flour is in conventional 
brown. 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lezington, Nebraska 








premium cake flour is in a blue sack, 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS and turbo cracker and cookie flours 


are in conventional brown. 


Pillsbury also has extended color 
‘J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. | css scyessics 
& & - 


doughnut mixes will be identified by 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI red ink on the package; green ink for 


“Sweet Doh” bases; black ink for 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY “Sweet Doh” mixes, and blue ink for 
yeast-raised doughnut mixes. 














In a forthcoming issue more 
developments in packaging by 
U.S. and Canadian mills will be 
MARSH & McLENNAN explained, along with photo- 

INCORPORATED graphs showing these changes. 
The firms which have submitted 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE ee toe 
ticles, and whose presentations 
will be published, are: Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 
(now Russell Miller-King Midas 





Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


‘. Mills); International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; New Era Milling 
Chicago + New York + Minneapolis Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Acme Evans Co., Inc., Indianapo- 
lis; Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, and Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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BREAD is 
the product 
of PERFECT 


No expense will ever be 


| spared by Anheuser-Busch 


in supplying the finest 
bakers yeast that science, 
research, modern production 
facilities and service 


- can produce. 
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There’s no Business like... 


FLOUR BUOSIMESS 


The immediate result of the first-ever publication of 
this column in the pilot issue of the new MILLER and its 
subsequent publication in Ye Olde Northwestern Miller 
last June was a pleasant one. Unsolicited offers of ma- 
terial came in from millers and allied men who feel they 
have a story to tell against themselves or even against an 
associate. And sometimes against a customer. Hitherto, 
this sort of material had no place to go. So let it be under- 
stood—the Editor is anxious to hear from all who have a 
story to tell. 

® 


Remember the first sale you ever made? A veteran who 
will soon celebrate 40 years of service to the milling busi- 
ness—in 1961—recalls one of his first. An easterner, fresh 
as a daisy out of New York, the salesman entered the mill 
office resplendent in derby, chesterfield coat and velvet 
collar, spats and a cane. He made the sale and told the 
buyer—a good Kansas miller—he was slated to make his 
new headquarters in Kansas City. Said the miller: “Well, 
you'd better outfit yourself with a man’s clothes if you 
are going there.” The dapper salesman was Wallace & 
Tiernan’s Roger Pratt, Jr., and even in a man’s clothes he’s 





Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 








still dapper. And his advisor was Bob Pease, Sr., recently 
appointed board chairman of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. 

* 


Prof. Prampti, whom readers may recall as the inter- 
nationally famous globulist who made bubbles for spirit 
levels out of his fish pond and who subsequently used the 
bubbles from the wheat washers, reports no progress in 
the evolution of a new hormone for the medicated feed 
industry. He plans to use the foam from the washers for 
this purpose. He got sidetracked-after hiring himself a new 
assistant—Prof. O’Shaungnessy Iffgrinn, an Irishman with 
Scandinavian antecedents. The professor wants to breed 
wheat flattened at both ends so it will stand straight up in 
the roll stands, thus conserving space and power. 


In the West of England there is an epitaph which goes 
like this: 


In memory of Mr. Thomas Cook, 

Late of Noak Mill, in this Parish, 

Who departed this life December 8, 1830, 
Aged 77 years. 

He was a good husband and tender Father, 
And an honest man—although a Miller. 


“She’s Hale and Hearty at 104.” So ran a headline 
recently in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Small wonder 
it attracted the attention of Harmison Hale, manager of 
the bakery sales department of General Mills, Inc. But 
what really attracted him was a subhead which declared: 
“Says lots of bread helps.” Saucy and self-reliant Mrs. 
Martha Siebert says she attributes her fitness to eating as 
much bread as possible with her meals. Sometimes she 
tucks away as many as five slices at a time. That’s a good 
testimonial for the flour milling business which Harmison 
serves so well. 


Stuart Butler of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
Toronto, exhibited his prowess at golf recently when com- 
pany officials got together at Port Colborne for their an- 
nual tournament. He carried off Maple Leaf’s trophy and 
had the choice of several gifts provided for the winners. 
Recalling that the glass breakage rate in the Butler house- 
hold had been heavy of late—this is no reflection on wife 
Nancy—he chose a set of handsome glasses. Returning 
home, he was surprised to see several cars in the drive- 
way and found Nancy celebrating with some of her golf- 
ing girl friends. The reason for the celebration? Nancy 
carried off the low gross prize at the local club tourna- 
ment. And the prize? You guessed it. Anytime you drop by 
the home of the current president of the Association of 
Operative Millers, you can be assured of sufficient glassage 
to hold the form of libation he offers. 


Frank Wetzler is driving to his job at the George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, in a sleek maroon-and-white 
automobile presented to him by his union, Local 35 of 
the Federation of Grain Millers. How come Frank got so 
lucky? Well, a union official purchased it for $4,800 in 
union funds and some of the members didn’t like it. So 
the squabble was resolved by voting to give it to one of the 


dues-paying unionists. And Frank, a car-checker, held the 
winning ticket. « 
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NEW LOOK... 
OLD NAME 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














ere. 


Every large milling company has a 
staff of wheat scouts who follow the 
harvest each year collecting samples 
of the new crop. The wheat samples 
are rushed to small experimental mills 
where they are ground into flour. Then 
the flour is baked into bread to see if 
it meets the mill’s quality standards. 


What's new 
at America’s 

largest 
experimental 
mill 








But Pillsbury goes one step further. 
When promising wheats are found, 
they are sent to our Minneapolis 
experimental mill—the largest in the 
world. There they are ground under 
actual mill conditions. The perform- 
ance of the resulting flour is then 
tested in ourquality control laboratory 


and in actual bakeries. It’s an extra 
step that helps The Pillsbury Company 
secure only the finest wheats . 
another reason why Pillsbury flours 
perform the best in your bakery. 


=) does it 
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W. Wayne Wittenberger, patentee 
of several units of bakery equipment, 
including ovens and bread depanning 
machines, and the maker of some not~ 
able contributions to the automation 
of baking, has been named chief en- 
gineer of the Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc., Chicage. A one time research 
and development consultant for Baker 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN « GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
s 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








Perkins, Inc., Mich.., 
director of engineering for the Peter- 
sen Oven Co., Franklin Park, Ill, he 
is a graduate of Kansas State Univer- 


sity and holds a master’s degree in 


Saginaw, and 


mechanical engineering from Yale. 


Promoted to eastern regional man- 
ager of food store sales for Burry 
Biscuit Corp. is Raymond J. Mulligan. 
He has been serv- 
ing as New York 
regional manager 
and as_ division 
sales manager for 
the mid-Atlantic 
division. He'll di- 
rect sales activities 
involving the serv- 
icing of supermar- 
kets in the north- 
eastern U.S. Be- 
fore joining Burry 
in 1957, Mr. Mulligan was with the 
Minute Maid Corp. 


R. J. Mulligan 





NEW YORK 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON- 
JONES 


Company 


OMAHA 


We Operate Our Own Laboratories 


Including Pilot Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Two major promotions in the bak- 
ery flour sales organization have been 
announced by the Sperry (Western) 
Operations of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. F. 

B. Wallace has 

been named assist- 

ant general 
manager, 
Vaughn W. Ball 
sales manager of 
executive accounts. 
Mr. Wallace, with 
a broad _back- 
ground of milling 
experience in the 
grain, accounting and exporting oper- 
ations, has covered sales territory in 
Southern Cali- 
fornia and has 
held sales positions 
in San Francisco 
during his 20 years 
with GMI. Mr. 
Ball, a 1941 grad- 
uate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of 
Baking, has _ had 
direct customer 
sales territories in 
the midwest and 
northwest. Since 1956 he has directed 
the Sperry bakery service department 
in San Francisco. Both men are 
World War II air force veterans. 
Sperry covers 11 western states, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii. 


sales 
and 


F. B. Wallace 


Vaughn W. Ball 


Moving up in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is Louis N. Roberts, 
known to his friends as Jack. He has 
been made director of the grain di- 
vision in the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. Associate director since the 
middle of 1959, he has been acting 





REMEMBER 
TO. ORDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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The phone call heard round 
the world. t's a simple call to his local ele- 


vator—an offer to sell his grain. Yet, in effect, this call 
connected him with a communications network that 
covers the world. At Cargill headquarters—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles from his elevator—a unique and complex 
lease-wire system handles a million words a day—more 
than two million messages a year. Here, from all over the 
world come reports on market prices, weather conditions, 
bids, quotations, confirmations, and a host of other 
factors affecting market values. Not so many years ago, 
the farmer’s grain market reached only as far as his local 
community. But here, literally, is an extension of the 
farmer’s telephone, which cuts through geographic and 
time barriers. Today, by keeping a minute-to-minute 
finger on the pulse of world markets, Cargill helps make 
the whole world a market place for the American farmer’s 
grain. One of the many ways Cargill extends the reach 
of this important businessman—the American farmer. 











CARGILbLititantsricay muer 
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director since the resignation of Ray- 
mond J. Pollock last May. An Indi- 
ana farmer, he has filled a number 
of administrative capacities with coun- 
ty and regional services. 


Continental Baking Co. has an- 
nounced the promotion of Charles C. 
Schellentrager, regional personnel di- 
rector in Washington, D.C., to Chi- 
cago where he will direct personnel 
activities at bread and cake bakeries 
in the regions covering Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Indianapolis and 
St. Louis. No successor has been 
named to the Washington job yet. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Konsas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Robert L. Melick, personnel director 
at Continental’s Akron, Chio, bakery 
has been appointed regional personnel 
and labor relations director in charge 
of bakeries in Michigan and Ohio, 
with headquarters in Detroit. Another 
Continental appointment involves Lyle 
P. Worthington, sales manager of the 
Ogden plant, who moves to the firm’s 
Salt Lake City facility in succession 
to L. N. Rasmussen who retired re- 
cently. 


Murray Grob is the new assistant 
sales manager of the eastern sales 
district for Caravan Products Co., 

Inc., Passaic, N.J., 

a supplier of in- 

gredients to the 

baking industry. 

With the firm for 

the past five years, 

he has had exten- 

sive experience 

with other supply 

/= and manufacturing 

© firms in the food 

field. Mr. Grob 

comes from a fam- 

ily prominent in the baking supply 
business for many years. 


Murray Grob 





ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS 








SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 


Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 76 Years 


F. A. Theis « F. J. FitzPatrick « W. C. Theis e H. W. Johnston 
J. F. Baumgartner, Manager Country Elevators 





Returning to the U.S. after a spell 
with Molinos de Puerto Rico is Owen 
W. Cotton. He’s going to be a vice 
president with staff 
responsibilities in 
the head office of 
Molinos’ parent, 
Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills 
in Omaha. Ap- 
pointed general 
manager of Mo- 
linos is Frank Be- 
cerra, Jr., and he 
moves up from the 
post of assistant 
general manager in charge of bakery 
flour sales. He’s held that job since 

the opening of the 
plant — Puerto 
Rico’s first flour, 
cornmeal and ani- 
mal feed mill—in 
1959. A native of 
Puerto Rico, Mr. 
Becerra graduated 
from high school 
in Caguas and at- 
tended Brooklyn 
P o lytechnic Insti- 
tute. He has had 
sales experience in Honduras, in Brazil 
and in Central America. He organized 
one company and saw its sales grow 
from $1 million a year to $5 million. 


Owen W. Cotton 


Frank Becerra 


Thor H. Hartlep has been named 
manager of Cargill 
Inc.’s grain mer- 
chandising office at 
Aberdeen, S.D. A 
Minnesotan, Mr. @ 
Hartlep joined © 
Cargill in 1948 
and has seen serv- 
ice in Minneapolis, 
Marshall and Port 
Cargill, Minn. At 
Aberdeen he re- 
places Albert W. 
Donahue who has resigned. 


Thor Hartlep 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, INC. 
Established 1848 
Millers of 
Rye & Buckwheat Flour 


Janesville, Wisconsin 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MILLED foy the 
MODERN LOAF 


You will always fing Kansas Diamond 


right for the modern loaf , . ° 
» adaptable, dependable and 


to give top Performance 
That's why we are able to Serve 


so many 
of the country’s most Progressive 


bakers, 


DELIVERED for the 
MODERN BAKER 


Millon of Fine Bakery Hows 


@ HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 


TELEPHONE—LUTHER 4-2133 


MILLS LOCATED AT 


@ ARKANSAS lg eh 18,000 Cuts. Daily 
TANOOGA, 
@ CHAT 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS inc. mempuis 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


Evaluation of Gluten Quality 
Sponge Dough Versus Straight Dough Bake 


By EDWIN J. STONE 


At the 1925 convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in St. Louis, E. E. Werner 
expressed the need for a uniform and 
meaningful bake test for cereal chem- 
ists and suggested the use of a dough 
from 100 grams of flour. This goal 
was accomplished when the straight 
dough pup bake test became the main 
tool in evaluating baking quality. 
Commercial practice has changed 
over the years and the methods have 
followed suit. 

The data reported here are taken 
from 49 reports received in response 
to the AACC questionnaire. Where 
a company has baking facilities at 
several locations, only one person in 
the main laboratory was polled. 

The reason for the bake testing as 
reported by the laboratories is shown 
in Table I. 

Signatures were not asked for on 


42 





TABLE | 
REASON FOR BAKE TESTS 


Both 
straight 
Straight Sponge & sponge 


49 Laboratories dough dough doughs 


Wheat quality 
Flour quality 


Wheat and flour 
quality 





the questionnaire. However, sufficient 
were signed to give additional infor- 
mation on the nature of the labora- 
tories’ work. Those using straight 
doughs only for wheat quality are 
chiefly government agencies working 
with wheat quality. 

Those evaluating only flour qual- 


ity and using either or both straight 
dough and sponge methods are chief- 
ly flour consumers. Slightly over 50% 
of the laboratories evaluating both 
wheat and flour quality by either or 
both methods are flour mill labora- 
tories. Those in the “other” category 
are concerned with baking ingredi- 
ents other than flour. 

The total of 49 laboratories report 
84 formulae. Forty-eight of these are 
straight dough and 36 are sponge 
dough methods. The loaf size category 
of these methods is shown in Table II. 





TABLE li 
BAKING BY METHOD AND LOAF SIZE 





One pound Total 





Straight 28 48 
34 36 


62 84 
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In the new crop ye@r aheg4, the quality of 


HUNTER flours vf ype as usual with 


superior baking 

space is your f ¥ 

quality from ER, a firm which has 
served bakefé fully for more than 80 





IT PAYS TO BUY FROM HUNTER 


TR cement 


Daily Capacity VTE Ric od oo Grain Storage 
6,000 Cwts.... WELLINGTON, KANSAS 4,000,000 Bu. 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT 
QUALITY 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Mills at 
SHERMAN and GAINESVILLE, TEXAS 


CAPACITY 4,400 Cwrts. 

















is a 70b for LYKES § 


Expert handling . . . careful attention . . . frequent, regularly 
scheduled sailings between U.S. GULF PORTS and the world 
... these are some of the reasons why flour exporters route 


“VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES" year after year. 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES 
TO YOUR FLOUR MARKETS 
OVERSEAS— 


U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Browns- 


ville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, 
Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 





The straight dough methods in use outnumber the 
sponge dough methods. The larger size doughs, approxi- 
mately one pound in weight, are in more common use 
than the pup or approximately 150-gram loaf size. Since 
such a small percentage report use of the pup size sponge 
dough, it will not be considered further. 


Straight Dough Method—Pup Size 


The 20 formulae in this category show the strong 
influence of the AACC method as outlined in Cereal Lab- 
oratory Methods. While only seven of the 20 claim to be 
following the AACC method and most of these have some 
variations from the official method, the other 13 have 


variations of the basic method apparently designed to fit 
individual needs. 


The main ingredient percentages in use by the various 
formulae are shown in Fig. I. (See page 46.) 


In addition to the ingredients in Fig. I, most labora- 


tories use a malt supplement of some kind. Shortening 
and nonfat dry milk solids are commonly used. 


The equipment in use follows the AACC recommen- 
dations closely. Over 50% of the methods report the use 
of the National Swanson mixer. 


Fermentation and proofing are at 86° F. in 17 of 20 
methods. 


There is about a 50/50 split bc*ween hand and ma- 
chine moulding. Where the recommended machine for 


moulding is used, 2 passes at or near the official setting 
are most common. 


Electric ovens with solid rotating hearths, as recom- 
mended, are in the majority. 


Half of the methods called for light steam in the 


oven during baking. This is generally produced by a pan 
on the shelf and/or scraps of dough. 


After baking, the loaves are measured in cc’s after a 
period ef 0 to 60 min. from the oven. 


Eleven of the 21 methods use standard AACC bake 
pans. Eight use the low form and three the tall form. The 
other methods use a pan suitable for their dough size. 
These are generally larger than the standard AACC pan. 


Over half the methods follow the AACC temperatures 
very closely. The dough temperature from the mixer 
ranges from 76° to 90° F., with eleven aiming at 86° F. 
Half the methods use the regular fermentation times of 
105, 50, and 25 min. Proofing is carried out at 86° F. for 


55 min. with some variations where proofing is done to 
height rather than time. 








“Golden loaf UR 


Milled from choice spring wheat under 
modern laboratory supervision for par- 
ticular bakers—aged—aerated—bulk or 
sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 
‘TENNANT & Hoyt Company 


Lake City, MInnEsoTa 
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The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY ae 
General Offices, DENVER, COLORADO = 
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Straight-Dough Method— 
One-Pound Size 

The formulae follow the pup meth- 
od very closely, with the exception 
that shortening and nonfat dry milk 
solids are used in all methods. Fig. II 
shows that the most popular formula 
is 2% yeast, 4% sugar, 2% salt, 
3% shortening and 3% nonfat dry 
milk powder. 
@ Twenty-one of the 23 methods call 
for the use of a Hobart mixer. 
@ Four did not state size. 
@ One uses a C-10. 
@ Six use A-120. 
@ Ten use A-200. 


@ Fourteen of these mixers are used 
in conjunction with a McDuffee bowl. 
One uses a 15-qt. bowl and hook, and 
one a 20-qt. bowl and hook. Mixing 
times call for 1-min. low speed and 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.8. A, 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














All Grades 





RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











vary from 2 to 20 min. medium 
speed. Six minutes medium is the 


most popular speed. 
High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


onnid, Minn. 





The dough temperatures range 
from 75° to 86° F., with 18 of the 
23 methods covered by a dough tem- 
perature range of 78° to 83° F. The 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


@ 


FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























0 2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 
ING 


fermentation temperatures vary from 
80° to 90° F., with eight methods 
calling for 80°, three at 82°, five at 
86° and the remaining number made 
up of one each of various tempera- 
tures. 

In general, a two-punch system 
is used with 90 min. on the first 
punch and 35 to 45 min. on the sec- 
ond punch being the means. Dividing, 
scaling and rounding are carried out 
after another 30 min., with mould- 
ing in an additional 30 min. 

Fifteen of the 23 methods use ma- 
chine moulding. The equipment used 
ranges from the National sheeting 
roll and moulder through lab size 
commercial types up to full commer- 
cial moulders. The number of passes 
through the sheeting roll varies from 
two to four at widely different set- 





Quality Cflour for Every -eed 
Leo Frank Co. 


@ 2 Beaver Street NEW YORK e 
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tings. The mean setting for first pass 
is 3/16 to % in. and 3/32 to % in. 
on the second. 

Proof temperatures range from 85 
to 115°, with 100° F. being most 
common. 

There is a 50/50 split between 
those who proof to time and to height. 
Proof time ranges from 30 to 70 min. 
and height from 2 in. to 1% in. over 
the pan. The most common height is 
% in. Proof height, when comparing 
a group such as this, is not a good 
comparison, as many different sizes 
of pans and dough masses are in- 
volved. 


The baking equipment for this 





Cable Address “RAY BAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 














LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 














1.0 2.02.2 2.53.0 32 
percent YEAST 





1.51.7 2.0 2.7 
percent SALT 





“T3.0 be0 $.0 6.0 
percent SUGAR 





1.0 2.0 2.5 3.0 4.0 5.0 8.0 
percent SHORTEN ING 


FIG. Il 
Ingredients, Straight Dough, 1-lb. Method 


method is about the same as for the 
pup bake. The majority use electric 
ovens with rotating hearths. A small 
amount of steam is used in half of 
the methods reported. Volume meas- 
urements are in cc’s, taken within an 
hour after coming from the oven, 
with scoring generally the day follow- 
ing baking. 
(Turn to GLUTEN QUALITY, page 60) 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Flours 














All Grades of Hard, Soft 
and Spring Flours 
Processed Cereals 


2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 2, Kansas 
FAirfax 1-1629 











* . *n5e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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There are two simple but vital 
factors behind the well-known 
excellence of KELLY’S quality 
flour. One is the careful 
selection of superior wheats 

and the other is devotion to an 
ideal of milling perfection 

that has guided this company for 
more than half a century. 


THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


July Il, 1960 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Canadians Examine Wheat Situation, 
Discuss Common Market, Russia, Seaway 


Wheat held the spotlight in at least 
two arenas on Parliament Hill in Ot- 
tawa during late June and the initial 
week of July. 

On Canada Day—July 1—Trade 
Minister Gordon Churchill injected a 
note of sourness in reply to requests 
from opposition members. Mr. Chur- 
chill admitted Canada is faced with 
the possible loss of part of her tra- 
ditional wheat markets in Europe 
during the next five years. This opin- 
ion was tied to the agreement an- 





Our brands have become iden- 
tified with quality the world 
over ... Extensive experience 
with top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the larg- 
est flour mill on the West 
Coast means flours of consis- 
tent uniformity and highest 
quality. 
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More mill grain storage 
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nounced by the European Common 
Market countries’ of tariff reductions. 
He told the House of Commons “we 
are making very great efforts to ex- 
pand our markets for wheat and flour 
in the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America.” 

Earlier, William C. McNamara, 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, told members of the 
House of Commons agricultural com- 
mittee that the European Common 
Market might mean the loss of 10% 
of Canada’s wheat exports to those 
countries. They are France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. Wheat ex- 
ports with the “Outer Seven” would 
probably have a lesser influence on 
Canadian exports. Canadian wheat 
has always stood in good favor with 
the U.K. and Scandinavian countries 
in this member bloc. 

Apart from _ demoralization of 
world markets by the dumping of 


Russian wheat for political reasons or 
pressure On non-commercial markets 
swamped by U.S. surplus disposals, 
Canada’s wheat position remained op- 
timistic. Reports indicated that Rus- 
sia’s crop may be reduced this year 
because of drouth conditions. Hard 
Red Spring wheat from Canada con- 
tinues to hold a favorable position in 
the world markets. 

Also appearing before the Com- 
mons agricultural committee W. R. 
Milner, chief commissioner for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners of 
Canada, contended that construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway has been 
of more benefit to U.S. wheat pro- 
ducers than to the farmers in West- 
ern Canada. The opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, he said, had nar- 
rowed U.S. transportation cost figures 
and had put wheat from that country 
in a better competitive position in 
world markets. Prior to the opening 
of the seaway, Mr. Milner said, “we 
were more favorably situated relative 
to them, and the seaway has made it 
possible for them to come closer to 
us in the cost of moving grain.” 





THE MILLER, in 


association 


with Maurice C. 


Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre- 
sents this award for supreme excellence in the pro- 
duction and serving of a flour product to 


The Barclay Hotel, Philadelphia 


The award is given for the hotel’s superbly fine hard 
rolls which are baked on the premises. Caeser, the 
over-all impresario, the closest relation to the late 
Oscar of the Waldorf, supervises the operation of the 
bakery, thereby insuring that the daily offerings are 
of a quality befitting the value he places upon bread 
products. But he goes beyond that. Caeser recog- 
nizes that showmanship is an integral part of attract- 
ing the customer to partake of his offerings. Thus, 
the rolls are served to the guests by the “double fork” 
method, a certain way of impressing the recipients at 
the table with the fact that they are to partake of 
something as special as the rarest delicacy on the 


menu. 
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Bakery Receptacles 


Fast, economical baked foods han- 
dling is claimed for Bakerboy vulcan- 
ized fibre receptacles described in 
the Kennett bakery bulletin available 
free from National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co. The bulletin describes receptacles 
for in-plant, out-plant, wholesale and 
door-to-door handling. Savings are 
claimed, and the range of models 


custom-made to individual bakery re- 
quirements is illustrated and detailed. 
The vulcanized fibre is said to be 
tough plastic with properties for long, 
rugged use, coupled with light weight, 
durability and clean smoothness. 
Circle No. 4508 
on Reply Form for Details 


Dough Conditioner 


A dough conditioner claimed to 
improve dough handling characteris- 
tics and to add extra volume and in- 
crease shelf life of a variety of baked 
foods is offered by S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc. The product, called “Four Plus,” 
has been introduced after months of 
extensive field testing. Additional ad- 
vantages reported by test bakeries are: 
Better oven spring and crisper crusts 
for French bread and hard rolls; no- 
ticeably less absorption of frying fats 
for yeast-raised doughnuts; greater 
lightness and a more tender charac- 
ter in sweet yeast doughs and Danish 
pastry because of better dispersal of 
fats, and a softer, longer-keeping qual- 
ity for soft roll and bread doughs. Ex- 
cept for the addition of “Four Plus” 
and its equivalent weight of water, 
doughs are handled in the usual way. 

Circle No. 4509 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bulk Conveying 


Air conveying systems for the bulk 
handling of powdered or granular ma- 
terials are described in a brochure 
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VOPR RES. ie : Ebr my 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 


are those of the firm concerned. Use the 


published by Flo-Tronics, Inc. The 
publication describes the numerous 
variations possible in the engineer- 
ing of air conveying systems, includ- 
ing completely automated and pro- 
grammed process controls. It is illus- 
trated with diagrams showing typical 
equipment and systems arrangements. 
The brochure is available in limited 
quantity. 
Circle No. 4510 
on Reply Form for Details 


Wire Baskets for Bakeries 


A large eastern bakery reportedly 
has switched to the use of steel wire 
baskets manufactured by the Metro- 
politan Wire Goods Corp. to effect 
savings in replacement costs over 
other types of containers. Loss of con- 
tainers, damage and replacement also 
have been cut to a minimum, it is 
reported. As an example of the sav- 
ings effected in handling bakery prod- 
ucts, this particular firm loads the 
finished products into the wire bas- 


kets, which are in turn loaded on 
dollies. These are trucked in trailers 
to distant warehouses, where the bas- 
kets are loaded into route trucks along 
with other baked products for direct 
delivery to retail outlets. During this 
handling, the wire baskets are said 
to protect the products from crush- 
ing and other damage which can oc- 
cur when wooden or cardboard car- 
tons are used. Free literature is avail- 
able. 
Circle No. 4511 
on Reply Form for Details 


accompanying coupon to obtain the de 
sired information. 


Stronger Jel Powder 


The Ph. Orth Co. has put on the 
market a double strength jel powder 
which it reports is able to give bakers 
the equivalent of 15¢ lb. pastry filling 
at a total ingredient cost of 8¢. The 


i al 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 


Double Strength 
JEL POWDER 





powder produces a bright filling which 
is clear in color, tangy and fresh in 
flavor, says the manufacturer. Another 
advantage claimed is a substantial re- 
duction effected in storage space be- 
cause the powder’s double-strength 
concentration goes twice as far as 
other jel powders. To prepare filling, 
one or more batch-control pouches of 
double-strength jel powder are added 
to boiling water. It is then whipped, 
sugar is added, and cooled. Flavors 
available are red raspberry, black 
raspberry, cherry, strawberry, grape, 
lemon, apple, pineapple and neutral. 
The powder is made from _ pectins, 
dextrose, citric and tartaric acids, true 
fruit and imitation flavors, and U.S. 
certified colors. It is packed in handy 
polyethylene batch-control pouches, 
20 to the case. Each packet contains 
enough powder to make 30 Ib. filling. 
It is also available in 10-lb. cans and 
100-lb. drums. 
Circle No. 4512 
on Reply Form for Details 


Belt Conveyors 

Sandvik Steel, Inc., offers portable 
packaging tables with built in steel 
belt conveyors for carrying products 
from one packaging station to the 
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next. The portable tables may be 
used to particular advantage where 
one table can be used in operations 
at different locations, when from 
time to time it is desirable to move 
an operation from one location to 
another, or when it is desirable to 
move a table for clean-up purposes. 
The built-in conveyors are made of 
steel strips trued and flattened at the 
mill for conveyor application. The 
conveyors are of the “Tru-Track” 
type and have V-ropes bonded to 
their undersides. These V-ropes run 
in sheaves at the terminals, thus as- 
suring perfect tracking and eliminat- 
ing the possibility of material being 
caught between the belt and an end 
drum. The tables are of standard de- 
sign, but dimensions are varied to 
meet individual customer require- 
ments. 
Circle No. 4513 
on Reply Form for Details 


Dough Improvers 


The Crissey Co. has available for 
the baking industry a line of “Hi-Q” 
Dough improvers. Hi-Q” sweet dough 
improver is especiatly designed for 
use in any bakery’s own basic formu- 
lae for all types of quality coffee 
cakes, cinnamon rolls and Danish 
pastries. Directions are detailed about 
use, percentages of improver and ad- 
ditional water, and removal of other 
improvers or conditioners previously 
used. The dough improver is espe- 
cially formulated as a versatile addi- 
tive for all types of quality yeast- 
raised products. 

Circle No. 4514 
on Reply Form for Details 


Anti-Stick Coating 

Teflon and Kel-F coating, used in 
the baking industry to provide per- 
manent anti-stick properties, are now 


being custom-processed on experimen- 
tal or production runs by Saunders 
Engineering Corp. The coatings are 
for use on baking pans, cookie rolls, 
sealing heater units, wrapper pusher 
arms, and guide and pressure plates. 
Said to be unaffected by virtually all 
chemicals and acids, as well as non- 
contaminating to foods, Teflon coat- 
ing is designed to provide the lowest 
coefficient of friction of any known 
solid, along with being self-cleaning 
and self-lubricating. The coating is 
custom applied under controlled con- 
ditions in the specially equipped Saun- 
ders plant. Objects ranging from mi- 
nute electronic components to bak- 
ing pans, food processing rollers and 
heat seal units are spray coated in 
specified thicknesses from one half 
to 20 mils. High temperature electric 
ovens are used to cure the coatings 
to avoid contamination, and volume 
production assures prompt delivery. 
Circle No. 4515 
on Reply Form for Details 


Production, Cost Control 


Bakers now are able to determine 
exactly how long each of their food 
processing machines, mixers and re- 
lated equipment is in operation, it 
is claimed, through use of the Time 
Utilization Meters Panel (TUMP) de- 
veloped by Gorrell & Gorrell. Ten in- 
dividual running time meters, each 
with its own signal light, are provid- 
ed in a steel housing less than 7 in. 
by 13 in. The equipment can be con- 
nected to 10 different machines or 
operations for monitoring at a dis- 
tance of 5,000 ft. at a safe, low elec- 
trical level of 26 volts. Readings can 
be made, as ordered, from the near- 
est hour and tenth-of-an-hour down 
to minutes and_tenths-of-a-minute. 
The meters may be connected to show 
productive machine time, idle or lost 


time, or periods when equipment is 
down for servicing. It is usable in the 
plant to show production time and 
hours of machine use, and in the of- 
fice to determine numerous factors 





of accounting, and for knowing the 
exact time on leased machines. An- 
other use is to accumulate data for 
preventive maintenance and cost sta- 
tistics. 
Circle No. 4516 
on Reply Form for Details 


Roll Center Equipment 
Descriptive literature on complete 
roll center equipment is available 
from the bakery machinery division 
of American Machine & Foundry 
Co. The two-color brochure gives a 
detailed description of the four major 
components of the roll center. Start- 
ing with the Model K roll machine, 
it explains the unit’s continuous, auto- 
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matic dividing-rounding operation, 
the AMF “Pan-O-Mat” with its high 
speed forming and panning character- 
istics, the “Uni-Pac” which performs 
automatic depanning, aligning, slicing 
and packaging, and the Model 3-150 
“Selecta-Standard” wrapper. Each is 
explained for its space and labor sav- 
ing advantages, performance, opera- 
tion and electrical specifications. Cop- 
ies of the brochure are available. 
Circle No. 4517 
on Reply Form for Details 


Mobile Table Rack 


Crescent Metal Products is market- 
ing a mobile table rack for use in 
areas of mass food preparation such 
as bakeries. The rack is adaptable for 
a variety of uses such as under-table 
storage, an auxiliary work surface, 
and conveying large containers and 
bulky supplies from one work station 
to another. The basic unit consisis 
of a pass-through compartment en- 





closed on two sides with “Cres-Cor” 
standard, corrugated 1% in. centers 
and aluminum panels providing con- 
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venient accommodation for 18 in. 
by 26 in. bun pans. A second com- 
partment has a removable bottom 
shelf and is open on three sides, as- 
suring easy access for storing and 
handling of bulky items. 
Circle No. 4518 
on Reply Form for Details 


Adjustable Conveyor 


Rapids Standard Co., Inc., an- 
nounces development of a “live roll- 
er” APC (adjustable pressure) con- 
veyor to supplement the established 
APC wheel-type conveyor line. Des- 
ignated Model 1250, the new “live 
roller” is said to handle larger, wider, 


heavier and more diversified types of 


material, including cans, drums or pal- 
lets with bottom slats, and materials 
with flat, rigid surfaces. A selection 
of eight frame widths, up to 36 in., is 
offered. Rollers are set high to con- 
vey packages wider than the roller 
sections. Maximum loads of 100 Ib. 
a running foot are possible on the 
increased carrying surface of the roll- 
ers. 
Circle No. 4519 
on Reply Form for Details 


4512 4513 4514 


4519 4520 4521 


STATE 
OR PROVINCE 


Air Vibrators 


To keep materials flowing from 
bins, chutes and hoppers, the Cleve- 


land Vibrator Co. has added two sizes 
to its “KO” line of air vibrators. The 
units are one-piece, eliminating un- 
necessary bolts, an end plate and a 
mounting plate, thereby reducing both 
initial and maintenance costs. Air 
consumption also is said to be less 
with the one-piece vibrators. All units 
can be equipped with automatic lubri- 
cation and air filter units to stop im- 
purities and moisture. Because there 
is no extra mounting plate, the type 
“KO” vibrator is installed directly to 
stubborn bins, chutes and hoppers. 
Hammer-like strokes loosen materials 
to maintain the flow of materials from 
fluffy powders to heavy chunks. 


Circle No. 4520 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Compact Wet Scrubber 

The “Hydro-Volute Scrubber,” said 
to develop high efficiencies in plants 
where fumes, dust and odors are prob- 
lems, has been developed and put on 
the market by Johnson-Mach Corp. 


at a cost of 20% to 40% less than 
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the previously available hydro-pres” 
cipitator scrubber of the same capac- 
ity. The scrubber is not limited by 
high moisture or temperature condi- 


tions of the effluent gas. Food sprocess- 
ing is one of the specific industries 
where the scrubber is recommended. 
High efficiencies of 99% on such ma- 
terials as fine fly ash have been ob- 
tained in pilot unit tests, reports the 
manufacturer. 
Circle No. 4521 
on Reply Form for Details 


Versatile Mixers 


A complete line of versatile mixers 
for work in the laboratory and on the 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT: FALLS, MONTANA 


production line is offered by Barring- 
ton Industries, Inc., for use in the 
food industry where contamination 
must be avoided. The mixers are suit- 
ablé..for breaking the structure, for 
liquefication and dispersion, effective 
homogenizing and dispersion under 
many varied conditions. The Barring- 
ton convertible jet mixer blends, dis- 
perses and homogenizes materials of 
any viscosity which can be pumped 
or forced through the mixing head. 
Circle No. 4522 
on Reply Form for Details 
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CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


Most Canadian women are not yet 
sold on cake mixes and instant prod- 
ucts, according to a survey made by 
Chatelaine magazine. The average 
Canadian woman bakes 4.8 cakes a 
month, but only 1.7 come from the 
cake mix package. And in the Prairie 
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Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 











and Atlantic provinces, even less use 
is made of mixes. But when the cook 
uses flour, she is mostly likely to use 
a brand she has been using for the 
past 10 years or more. 

But the breadstuffs industry is giv- 
en a boost by the popularity of sand- 
wiches for lunch. 

Women on the Prairies do most 
baking with yeast, least in Ontario. 
And the housewives make macaroni, 
spaghetti or noodle dishes about once 
a week. And the most popular dinner 
dessert? Cake. 


Rail Subsidy 
Extended 


The government has extended the 
Freight Rates Reduction Act for a 
period of not more than nine months 
from July 31 this year. And the rail- 
roads will net a $15 million subsidy 
in that period. 

The railroads were given a 17% 
rate increase Dec. 1, 1958, but this 
was slashed to 10% in the following 
August when the government agreed 
to pay the railroads $20 million from 
Aug. 1, 1959 to July 31, 1960. But 
the funds were not used up as quickly 
as expected and a rate cut of 2% was 
imposed May 1 this year. 

The trucking companies are strong- 
ly opposed to the subsidy paid to their 
competitors. 

Explaining why the extension was 
given for only nine months, George 
Hees, transport minister, said that 




















3 Constant High 
Standards 


the Royal Commission, currently 
studying Canada’s freight rate struc- 
ture, will complete its hearings by the 
end of the year. On receiving the re- 
port, the government will be able to 
formulate a plan to be readied by 
April 1, 1960. 


Canadian Export 
Movement 


Canadian wheat and flour moved 
out of Canadian ports in large volume 
in the week ended June 30 with the 
aggregate of 8,811,000 bu. topping 
the previous week by well over 4 mil- 
lion bushels. The movement included 
2,391,000 bu. in the form of flour to 
represent the largest weekly movement 
of this commodity in the current crop 
year. International Wheat Agreement 
countries took 1,942,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat, from the flour total. The 
previous week, flour exports were 
equivalent to 362,000 bu. including 
256,000 for IWA destinations. 

The outward movement of wheat 
only, amounting to 6,420,000 bu., in- 
cluded 937,000 bu. for Class 2 des- 
tinations. Of this, 466,000 bu. were 
cleared to France, 435,000 to Iraq 
and the remainder to Italy. [WA clear- 
ances were made up of 2,279,000 to 
Japan; 2,085,000 to U.K.; 679,000 to 
Netherlands; 226,000 to Germany, 
and 106,000 to Belgium. Hong Kong, 
Ireland and Switzerland took the re- 
mainder in quantities ranging from 
27,000 to 46,000 bu. 


No Customs Unions 
For Canadians 


The Canadian government says it 
does not want to join, but only wants 
to trade, with regional customs unions 
in various parts of the world. With 
this decision, the government throws 
its weight behind such world-wide or- 
ganizations as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Canadian 
officials feel that in this way much 
more can be done to promote multi- 
lateral trade and bring easier mone- 
tary controls. « 
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Puts high-speed big-volume grain handling within 
reach of all elevators... regardless of size 


Here is the solution to high speed, unloading of bulk grain 
cars without an exorbitant capital investment! 


The Superior BOXCAR UNLOADER is a flexible mechanical 
conveyor, electro-hydraulically operated by one man which 
literally eats its way through a car of grain in a matter of 
minutes. Recorded rate—4 to 5 cars per hour using 2 tracks. 


No modification of plant facilities, spotting trackage or receiving 
and conveying equipment is necessary. Installation time 
approximately 4 days. Cost of the equipment and installation 

is only a small fraction of car dump installations comparable 

in volume. 


Full season test runs of three machines at seaport terminals were 
highly successful and climax fifteen years of development work, 
Others are currently being installed. Get the FACTS. Write 

us or call us today. 


GRAIN 
~~ 
DLLLS So BES EQUIPMENT 
The Superior Company—A Division of Superior Separator Co. 


Hopkins, Minnesota 
(Export customers: Write EXPORT DIVISION, please) 


July II, 1960 





Machine enters car door on overhead monorail. 
Flexiveyor sections in retracted position. 


First and second flexiveyor wings are down; third 
being lowered. 








GLUTEN QUALITY 


(Continued from page 45) 





Table II shows that the one-pound 
sponge bake constitutes the most used 
individual method. It is used for test- 
ing both wheat and flour quality at 
laboratories working with Hard Red 
Spring and Hard Red Winter wheats. 
The most ingredients, time 
schedule, temperatures and equip- 
ment closely follow the official 
sponge-dough, pound loaf method 
outlined in Cereal Laboratory Meth- 
ods. 


used 


Figure III shows a fairly wide range 
of sponge absorption, 
yeast and yeast food. 

While the range of sponge flour, 
yeast and yeast food is fairly wide, 
the sponge flour percentage of 60 to 
65, yeast percentage of 2 to 2% and 


sponge flour, 


Absorption in Sponge 
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yeast food percentage of 
the. majority of users. 

Slightly less than half the methods 
reported called for the addition of a 
malt supplement in the sponge. A 
small number indicate the use of bak- 
er’s liquid malt. The use of malted 
wheat or malted barley flour appears 
to be more common when the bake 
test is on experimentally milled flour. 

In the sponge dough baking, as was 
found in the one-pound - straight 
dough, the Hobart mixer is most fre- 
quently used. Twenty-seven of the 
methods show the use of Hobart mix- 
ers. Following is a breakdown of 
sizes. 


5% cover 


@ Four did not state size. 
@® Four use C-10 or C-100. 
@ Nine use A-120. 

@ Nine use A-200. 

@ One uses A-280. 

Of these 27 methods showing the 
Hobart mixer, 21 are equipped with 
McDuffee bowls. One method uses 
an A-120 bowl and hook; one uses a 


40-qt. bowl with hook, and one uses 
an 80-qt. bowl with hook. 

The sponge mix times do not show 
a great range. The total mix time 
ranges from 3 to 4 min., with | min. 
on low speed and 2 to 3 min. on medi- 
um speed the most common. 

The sponge temperature out of the 
mixer ranges from 76° to 82° F., 
with % of the methods falling in the 
78° to 80° range. The range of fer- 
mentation cabinet temperature is from 
82° to 88° F. Eleven methods use 80° 
and 12 methods use 86°. From one to 
three methods call for each of the 
other temperature levels. 

The sponge fermentation times 
range from 3 to 6 hr. The breakdown 
of these is as follows: 

@ Four use 3 hr. 

@ Four use 3% hr. 
@ Fifteen use 4 hr. 
@ One uses 4% hr. 
@ Ten use 4% hr. 
@ One uses 5 hr. 

@ One uses 6 hr. 
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IN THE NATION 


for saving millers time and money 
Tamil lam -yalataalaa(sy al 


The reasons for STERWIN CHEMICALS pro- 
viding the best flour enrichment are pic- 
tured above ...VextTRAM”® plus STERWIN's 
nation-wide technical service. 


VEXTRAM is the leader in the field, the ORIGINAL 
starch-base pre-mix that enriches flour to govern- 
ment standards more easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically. Free flowing, uniformly fed and dis- 
persed, there is a VextrAM type for every enrich- 
ment need: flour, macaroni products, corn meal, 
grits, rice... the largest selection of food enrich- 
ment agents in the field. With VextraM, the ash 
content is reduced to a minimum and a more uni- 
form enrichment is assured through a finer, and 


a 


he 
CHEMICALS 


inc 


more uniform particle size of the ingredients. 


STERWIN TECHNICAL SERVICE is provided by 
STERWIN’s technically trained representatives. 
These flour treatment experts are constantly avail- 
able to provide valuable on-the-spot, at the mill 
advice and counsel. Their recommendations and 
suggestions, based on the broadest experience in 
the enrichment field have been instrumental in 
effecting for millers, throughout the years, valu- 
able savings in time, money and labor. There is no 
price tag on this vital service. It symbolizes 
STERWIN’S continuing effort to provide the very 
best flour treatment for the millers of the United 
States and Canada. 


LET THE NATION’S NO. 1 TEAM HELP YOU SECURE BETTER FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR DATA 


Stun Comin. 


A Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-6400 


ENRICHMENT !IS OUR BUSINESS 
an a 
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4 in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
and ingredients. Most of them have connections in 


adjacent countries aid are eq 
both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended 


to 
deal- 


in specific commodities or in ific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 
‘67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U. 








ENGLAND 











H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 


52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark ‘Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “Topri,” London 








SCOTLAND 

















Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Watcerioo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 





Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
155 Wallace St. GLASGOW,C:5 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


arcane 


NORWAY 


Loken & Co. A/S 


AGENTS: 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


OSLO 




















Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








GERMANY 











Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr”’ Telex 0463270 











DENMARK | 








Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,”’ Copenhagen 





Otto Madsen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Ottomadsen” 








HOLLAND 








Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 


AMSTERDAM—C. 
Cable Address: “Matluch” 





Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 


Osieck & Co. 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Osieck 








Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


867 


lelal ¢ “MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissie- 
handel v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 


ROTTERDAM 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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[The total absorption after the 
dough is mixed ranges from 58 to 
70%. The extremes of this range 
probably result from the particular 
types of wheat with which these lab- 
oratories work. Most of the methods 
fall within the 60 to 65% range. 

Figure IV shows the breakdown of 
the number of methods using various 
percentages of dough ingredients. 

There is very good agreement in 
the percentage of ingredients used in 
the dough. Through an oversight on 
the questionnaire, the question deal- 
ing with the percent of sugar used in 
the formula was omitted, and all those 
polled did not write in the sugar per- 
centage. Whether 5% or 6% of sugar 
is used most frequently cannot be 
stated. However, it appears that it is 
one or the other. 

The mix time shows a very wide 
range, from 2 to 30 min. Fourteen 
methods show 7 min. or less mixing 
time. Ten show a maximum mixing 
time between 7 and 15 min. and 6 
show the maximum mixing times over 
15 min. 

The range of dough temperatures 
out of the mixer is from 78° to 85 
F., with 30 of the 34 methods falling 
within the 78-82° range and 80 
being the most used individual tem- 
perature. 

Floor time ranges from 12 to 60 


min. with 30-35 min. the most used 
time. 


The intermediate proof time ranges 


from 10 to 30 min., with the 10 to 


20 min. range covering most methods. 

A wide range of intermediate proof 
temperatures is found in the methods. 
From this range of 76° to 99° it 
appears that 15 of the methods call 
for returning the dough to the fer- 
mentation cabinet for the intermediate 
proof. Nine methods place the dough 
in containers or drawers at room tem- 
perature, and three place the doughs 
in the proof box. 

Only two of the methods show hand 
moulding. Sheeting rolls with the 
moulding rolls of the National type 
are most COmmon; two _ passes 
through the sheeting rolls with ap- 
proximate settings of %4 and % in. 
are widely used. A number of the 
laboratories are using standard mould- 
ers of either laboratory size or full 
scale production size. 

The proof temperature ranges from 
86° to 107° F. There is a fairly even 
distribution throughout this range, 
with the majority, 20 out of 33, fall- 
ing in the 97 to 100° range. 

Twenty-two methods call for proof 
to height, while nine proof to time. 
The proof time ranges from 45 to 75 
min., with the 50 to 60 min. range 
covering 21 of the 23 methods re- 
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FIG. IV 
Dough Ingredients 


ported. Among those who proof to 
height, the range is from % to 1% 
in. over the pan. From % to % in. 
covers 15 of the 23 methods. Here 
again the pan size and dough mass 
would have a marked influence on 
the height to which the proofed dough 
would project above the pan sides. 

The bake time shows a wider range 
than would be expected. It covers 20 
to 35 min., with 19 of the 34 methods 
reporting bake time in the 23 to 27 
min. range. The oven temperatures, 
as would be expected from the wide 
bake time range, show a variation 
from 400 to 460° F. The 420 to 430° 
temperature range covers 18 of the 
34 methods. The most popular in- 
dividual temperature is 425° F., with 
450° F. second. 

Twenty methods report the use of 
an electric oven and 15 specify a gas 
oven. Seventeen use reel ovens, 14 
rotating ovens, and one a hearth oven. 
Twenty ovens are equipped with solid 
shelves, while 13 use a grill shelf. 

Loaves are generally measured in 
ce’s, with a time lapse from 0 to 18 
hr. Two-thirds of the methods call 
for measuring the loaf volume within 


30 min. after coming from the oven. 

The majority of scoring is done the 
day after baking. Those not scoring 
on the following day are checking on 
keeping quality and the effect of add- 
ed ingredients. 

A wide range of bake pans is used, 
with only two sizes showing much 
popularity. Ten methods call for the 
use of a pan 8% x 4% in. top di- 
mensions, 7/2 x 3% in. bottom, and 
2% in. high. Six methods call for pan 
10% x 4% in. top dimensions, 10 x 4 
in. bottom, and 3 in. high. The weight 
of the baked loaves is fairly close, 
with 23 methods producing bread in 
the 15 to 17 oz. range and seven 
ranging less than 15 oz. Only nine of 
the methods call for the regular 
weighing of the bread. 


The next portion of the question- 





TABLE Ill 
BASIS OF ABSORPTION FIGURE 


Dough handling at make up 
Judgment at mixer 

From Farinograph absorption 
Crumb of baked bread 
Other—(series) 








deals with the basis of judgment of 
absorption and mix time. 

Determination of the absorption re- 
quirement at the mixer or on the 
basis of farinograph absorption is a 
common practice, with the final eval- 
uation of absorption determined from 
the dough handling at the make up. 
The use of farinograph absorption in 
determining the final absorption on a 
flour does not necessarily mean that 
the same absorption is used in both 
the farinograph testing and the bread 
baking. Most reports indicate that a 
factor of some type ‘s applied to the 
farinograph absorptic.. to come up 
with the dough absorption. 





TABLE IV 
__ BASIS OF MIX” TIME FIGURE» 


Seideness at mixer 
Best loaf of series 
From Farinograph mix time 
Other—(cleanup at mixer) 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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We assume judgment in the first two 
cases (Table IV) is essentially the 
same with the exception that, where 
a single dough is baked, judgment is 
based strictly on performance at the 
mixer. Where a series is baked, the 
initial judgment is taken at the mixer 
and additional doughs mixed over and 
under that figure. The mix time of 
the best loaf of the series is consid- 
ered optimum mix time. 

Here, too, the use of the farino- 
graph mix time appears to be similar 
to the use of farinograph for absorp- 
tion. The farinograph mix time is not 
necessarily used as the dough mixing 
time but, generally, a factor is applied 
so that, in effect, the farinograph mix 
time merely becomes a guide. 

Each person sending in the ques- 
tionnaire was asked to indicate by the 
use of numerals 1, 2, 3, what he con- 
siders the most important factors of 
dough characteristics and bread char- 
acteristics. There is good agreement 
on the relative importance of all fac- 
tors except loaf volume. Those baking 
straight doughs with pup size loaves 
consider volume very important. 
Those baking 1 Ib. straight doughs 
consider volume second to grain in 
importance, while those baking sponge 
doughs consider loaf volume third in 
importance, 





TABLE V 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DOUGH 
CHARACTERISTICS © 


" becliiad handling 
2—Mixing characteristics 
3—Absorption 








TABLE Vi 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF BREAD 
_ CHARACTERISTICS — 


2—Loaf volume 
3—Texture 

4—External appearance 
5—Crumb color 





Three overseas replies were re- 
ceived. Two of these were too late 
to be included in the tabulations. The 
overseas procedures, in general, fall 
within the range of the methods used 
in this country. All overseas methods 
are straight dough and fall within the 
1 Ib. classification. « 


RESIGNS POSITION 

Arthur W. Williams has resigned as 
executive vice president-general man- 
ager of the Memphis Board of Trade 
to enter business as a grain merchant. 
Mr. Williams held the position of ex- 
ecutive vice president of the exchange 
for 11 years. Mr. Williams is now a 
partner in the firm of Central-South 
Grain Products, a grain brokerage and 
commission firm. « 


C. M. & E. Elects 
Three Directors 


Three members have been elected 
to fill vacancies on the board of direc- 
tors of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. They are Sidney L. 
Brock, Jr.; John J. Markham and E., 
Warren Willard. 

Mr. Brock is senior vice president 
of the First National Bank of Denver. 
Mr. Markham is a partner in Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Chicago. Mr. Wil- 
lard is senior partner in Boettcher & 
Co., Denver. 

The vacancies on the board arose 
out of the recent death of Herbert I. 
Markham, formerly a partner of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, who became a direc- 
tor of C.M.&E. in June, 1943, and 
by the resignation of Paul H. Davis, a 
partner of Hornblower & Weeks, who 
became_a director in April, 1946, and 
John Evans, formerly president of 
The First National Bank of Denver, 
who became a director in June, 1943. 

In April, 1960, Mason A. Lewis, 
who had been a director of the com- 
pany since June, 1947, resigned. His 
place on the board was filled by the 
election of Earl F. Cross, who was 
also elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer at that time. 

Mr. Davis, Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Lewis will continue to serve as mem- 
bers of the advisory committee to the 
board of directors. 

Other directors are George M. 
Hopfenbeck, senior vice president and 
treasurer of C.M.&E.; Joseph H. 
King, Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. of New York City; Robert 
M. Pease, chairman of the board of 
C.M.&E., and Alonzo Petteys, Farm- 
ers State Bank of Brush, Colo. « 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
"Cartier" “Lasalle" “Eastern Queen" 
“Pontiac” , 
Cables—Eastmills MONTREAL, CANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” 


CABLE ADDRESS, ' SYDNEY 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


The Enemy Within: Insects 
Are the Baker’s Bugaboo 


Unless Housekeeping Strict 
By Richard C. Cotton 


Infestations of food plants are con- 
sidered to be the result of poor 
housekeeping within the plant, failure 
to procure insect-free raw materials, 
careless or improper storage proce- 
dures and improper cleanup of spill- 
age. Insects gain entrance to bakeries 
and flour warehouses by flight or mi- 
gration from nearby sources of in- 
festation or by being brought in with 
infested flours, malt or other dried 
vegetable materials used in the bak- 
ery. 

Flour being the principal material 
used in the bakery, it is of the utmost 
importance for the baker to make 
sure his supplies of this raw material 
are free from insect infestation and 
insect contamination when he receives 
them and are maintained in that con- 
dition until used. To understand the 
problems involved, 
the baker would 
do well to become 
acquainted with 
the methods of 
milling flour, the 
opportunities for 
infestation, and the 
safeguards used by 
the trade to pre- 
serve its high qual- 

Richord C. Cotten tY: During the 

process of manu- 
facturing flour every precaution is 
taken to keep it free of infestation 
and to prepare it from grains so near- 
ly free from insect contamination that 


2. 


it will be acceptable to the baker and 
eventually the consuming public. 
Flour is attacked by a group of 
insects which also feed on such ma- 
terials as grains, cereal foods, malt, 
powdered milk and eggs, dried fruits, 
nutmeats and many other dried vege- 
table products. A few of the impor- 
tant species are the confused flour 
beetle, the red flour beetle, the saw- 
toothed grain beetle, the flat grain 
beetle, the cadelle, the black carpet 
beetle, the Mediterranean flour moth, 
and the Indian meal moth. These in- 
sects are widespread and commonly 
occur in and around granaries, flour 








mills, flour warehouses, railway box 
cars—wherever dried food products 
are handled or stored. 

In the modern mill, flour is sifted 
and treated with centrifugal force ma- 
chines before it is packed, so that— 
barring accidents—the finished flour 
is insect-free. 

The sanitary condition of bulk flour 
cars, tote bins and bulk flour contain- 
ers is essential. The shipper must in- 
spect all such equipment before load- 
ing. If inspection shows infestation 
or some residue of previous loadings, 
steps must be taken to put the car 
in acceptable condition for loading. 
Upon receipt of the bulk flour at the 
bakery and after unloading, the emp- 


Dr. Cotton, author of the book “Pests of Stored 
Grain and Grain Products,” has agreed to make 
regular contributions to THE Northwestern MILLER. 
He recently retired from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, after a distinguished career, and he is 
devoting his spare time to writing, lecturing and 
consultation work as well as editing the stored 
product section of Biological Abstracts. 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY 


Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
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MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co. Limited 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINIRPRO 
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ty container must be inspected. The 
baker should assume the responsibil- 
ity for complete unloading (leaving 
no residue) and the immediate clos- 
ing, locking and sealing of loading 
hatches and unloading ports. 

A large quantity of flour shipped 


to bakeries is still packed in bags. 
Fabric bags offer little protection from 
insect invasion. Paper bags, which 
have largely replaced fabric bags, of- 
fer considerable protection to flour 
from insect invasion if they are prop- 
erly made and sealed. With the ex- 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


=> 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreol— Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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ception of the cadelle and the lesser 
grain borer, most flour-infesting in- 
sects have weak mouthparts and can- 
not cut through the walls of substan- 
tial paper bags. They can and do, 
however, enter through needle holes 
where the bags are sewed unless the 
holes are protected in some way. All 
seams of paper bags should be ce- 
mented, and the sewed tops protected 
with gummed strips. 

Until a completely insect-proof bag 
is available, bagged flour will be vul- 
nerable to insect invasion from the 
time it is packed until it reaches and 
is used by the baker. Temporary stor- 
age in the mill or flour warehouse be- 
fore shipment to the bakery may re- 
sult in infestation. After flour ship- 
ments leave the mill or warehouse 
they are exposed to possible infesta- 
tion in transit. Railway boxcars fre- 
quently harbor insects in cracks in the 
floors or walls and in accumulations 
of waste grain or grain dust behind 
car linings. This is particularly true 
during the warm months of the year. 
When flour is shipped in infested cars 
the insects are naturally attracted to 
it. 

Regardless of whether or not flour 
becomes infested during temporary 
storage at the mill, in flour ware- 
houses, or in transit in infested rail- 
way boxcars, its condition should be 
determined by the baker when re- 
ceived at its destination. 

All flour shipments should be ex- 
amined for infestation before the cars 
are unloaded. Flour contaminated 
with insects is considered unfit for 
human food and is subject to seizure. 
If insects are seen crawling over the 
bags, it is a wise precaution to refuse 
the shipment. If no insects are seen 
on the bags, at least 1% of the bags. 





CABLE ADDRESS 
"*"MAPLEFLOUR'' 


Montreal e 





fMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


MILLS & FEED PLANTS LOCATED — 
@oronto 
Winnipeg 


e Goderich e 
e WNMedicine Hat e 


Port Golborne 
Calgary e 


“A Seat on the Aisle” 


All Seaway traffic passes 
Canada's largest flour mill, 
the Maple Leaf mill at Port 
Colborne, situated at the 
Western entrance to the Wel- 


land Canal. 


New Westminster 
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from each car should be selected and 
screened through a No. 64 wire 
screen. This will remove most of the 
eggs, larvae and adults of any insects 
that may be present. 

If no insect infestation is discov- 
ered by either of these methods it 
can be assumed that no serious in- 
sect infestation is present. As an add- 
ed precaution, the baker may wish 
to examine flour samples for the pres- 
ence of insect filth. Procedures for this 
have been published by the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

Flour intended for bin storage 
should be sifted and treated with cen- 
trifugal force machines before bin- 
ning. Bulk flour received at the bak- 
ery is less likely to be infested. How- 
ever, it also should be sifted and 
treated with a centrifugal force ma- 
chine before being placed in bakery 
bins. 


Sanitation and Warehouse 
Management 


In bakery establishments which do 
not have bulk flour storage systems, 
or which depend in part on warehouse 
storage, every precaution should be 
taken to prevent the development of 
insect infestation in stocks of flour 
awaiting use in the bakery. Sources 
of infestation include the following: 
Intested accumulations of dust or 
flour in places difficult to reach, such 
as between double floors, walls and 
partitions, in unused machinery or 
bins, or on high ledges or beams; 
cross infestation from broken bags, 
old stock, or other susceptible prod- 
ucts used in the bakery, and inva- 
sion from nearby buildings, 
houses, etc. 

Many flour warehouses are of mod- 
ern concrete, brick or stone construc- 
tion and can easily be kept clean and 
sanitary. If necessary, warehouse con- 
struction can be improved by elimi- 
nating double hollow walls, double 
floors and partitions. Cracks in walls 
and floors can be filled or the floor 
renovated by laying quick-setting plas- 
tic preparations over old ones. Un- 
used equipment or dunnage likely to 
harbor insects should be removed. 

Efficient warehouse management 
can do much to prevent losses from 
insect infestation. Flours should be 
stored separately from other suscep- 
tible items used in the bakery to pre- 
vent cross infestation. 

Flour should be stacked on racks 
or skids at least 12 in. from the walls 
of the warehouse and far enough 
apart to allow inspection and clean- 
ing. Racks should be inspected regu- 
larly for infestation, cleaned by blow- 


ware- 
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ing with compressed air or a portable 
blower, and the tops and undersides 
sprayed with a synergized pyrethrum 
spray. Stocks of flour longest in stor- 
age should be used first. Keep stacks 
of flour clean and free of dust. When- 
ever a stack is disposed of, the space 
formerly occupied by it should be 
swept, vacuumed and sprayed with a 
synergized pyrethrum spray. 

Strict sanitation in the warehouse 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 


No accumulation of dust or flour in 
which insects can breed should be 
allowed in the warehouse. Broken 
bags of flour should be disposed of at 
once, and not allowed to accumulate 
or stay in the stack. 
Good Housekeeping in the 
Bakery 

Insects are unable to breed in es- 
tablishments which are kept entirely 
clean. For thoroughness in removing 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


MONTREAL MONCT< 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COM PANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bidg. e Kansas City, Mo. 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1-3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR & CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 
25 Broad Street New York, N.Y. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR-FEED 
P. 0. Box 646 


740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 








FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. New York, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


insect-breeding dust accumulations in 
the bakery or warehouse, a heavy 
duty industrial vacuum cleaner will 
be found most useful. Careful sweep- 
ing with a brush or cleaning with a 
dust mop will remove the bulk of 
the accumulation on a floor, but in- 
variably something will be left behind 
in cracks or crevices which can be 
removed by vacuum. 

Flour-handling equipment should 
be cleaned regularly by vacuum. If de- 
sirable, and if the schedule of opera- 
tions permits, such equipment can be 
treated every 3 or 4 weeks with = spot 
fumigant before being cleaned out 
with a vacuum cleaner. There is a 
wide choice of local or spot fumi- 
gants available commercially, all of 
which will give excellent results if ap- 
plied in sufficient quantity. They in- 
clude mixtures of methyl bromide 
and ethylene dibromide, or mixtures 
of carbon tetrachloride with ethylene 
dibromide or ethylene dichloride. 
They should be used according to the 
directions given by the manufacturers. 

All fumigants are dangerous to the 
operator if breathed in concentrated 
form or for prolonged periods. To be 
on the safe side, all fumigation work 
should be entrusted to professional 
fumigators who understand the dan- 
gers connected with their use, or to 
specially trained personnel equipped 
with gas masks and canisters designed 
to protect against the particular fu- 
migant being used. Local police and 
fire departments should be notified 
when fumigations are scheduled. 

Insecticidal sprays are a very use- 
ful part of any sanitation program, 
but their use must be carefully con- 
trolled, as it is mandatory that no 
insecticidal residues appear in bakery 
products. Synergized pyrethrum 
sprays are effective against insects 
likely to be found in the bakery and 
can be safely used outside machinery 
and elsewhere where they will not 
come into direct contact with flour 
or bakery products. Many formula- 
tions are available commercially and 
should be used as directed by the 
manufacturer. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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GRIST 


A small girl was visiting in a home 
where there was a mounted deer’s 
head on the wall of the library. She 
stood gazing at it for a while, then 
turned to her hostess and said, “What 
is that?” 

“That’s a deer’s head,” replied the 
hostess. 

“That’s what I thought. 
doesn’t the rest of it come in?” 

a 

Every restaurant proprietor is fa- 
miliar with the patrons who some- 
times ask that their left-over steak be 
put in a bag to take home to their 
dog. j 

But when this happened recently, 
the small boy of the family spoke up 
in a shrill voice, “Oh, boy, are we 
going to get a dog?” 

“And what, dear,” asked the moth- 
er of the child to whom she was 
teaching the alphabet, “comes after 
oO?” 

“Yeah!” 


Why 


@ 

“All you ever think about,” com- 
plained the forlorn lady to her hus- 
band, “is your golf game. Ill bet 
you don’t even remember the date 
we were married!” 

“Of course I do!” retorted the in- 
dignant spouse. “It was the day I 
sank that thirty-foot putt!” 

@ 

A mother took her young son on 
a Sunday School picnic only to lose 
him in the excitement of watching 
his first three-legged race. She had 
just begun an anxious search for her 
small one when—loud and clear 
above all the other talk, shouts and 
laughter —— came a desperate young 
treble crying, “Jessie—Jessie.” 

When she finally got to his side and 
had him calmed down again, she 
asked why he called her Jessie when 
he always called her mother at home. 
The tyke looked at her with justified 
disdain and declared shortly, “It was 
no use calling ‘mother’—the place is 
full of mothers.” 
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Pillsbury Moves Into 
Non-Grocery Products; 
Purchases lowa Firm 


Negotiations have been completed 
by the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, for 
purchase of the assets of the Tidy 
House Products Co. of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, the first venture of one of the 
nation’s largest milling firms into the 
field of non-grocery products. 

Announcement of the move was 
made jointly by Robert J. Keith, 
executive vice president of Pillsbury, 
and J. Cy Rapp, president of Tidy 
House. The purchase price was not 
disclosed. 

Tidy House manufactures a group 
of quality household cleaning prod- 
ucts which are presently marketed in 


the east central and west central 
states. Annual sales are more than $6 
million. 


The company operates a manufac- 
turing plant at Omaha and packaging 
facilities at Cleveland. It maintains 
distribution centers in Chicago and 
Fargo, N.D. 


Principal products include Dexol, 
a dry bleach; Perfex, a powdered all- 
purpose detergent; Shina-Dish, a liquid 
detergent; Sweet-10, a non-caloric 
sweetener; Gloss Tex, a liquid starch; 
plus a number of additional products 
in the cleaning field. 

Management of Tidy House will re- 
main unchanged, with Mr. Rapp be- 
coming general manager of the new 
Pillsbury division. A. W. Ramsey, one 
of the firm’s founders and principal 
owners, will be retained as marketing 
and product development consultant. 

Mr. Rapp said the move would en- 
able Tidy House to “take advantage 
of Pillsbury’s research and national 
marketing facilities, which will give 
our products national distribution.” 

Mr. Keith pointed out that the pur- 
chase gives Pillsbury its first entry 
into the consumer, non-food field. 


Pillsbury Purchases 
Potato Flake Firm 

The Pillsbury Co. has purchased 
the plant and buildings of the Potato 
Flake Co. at Grand Forks, N.D., and 
will lease the potato processing equip- 
ment from the former owner, Arthur 
Greenberg. 

Raymond jones, manager of Pills- 
bury’s potato division, states that 
Pillsbury will remodel the plant and 
begin processing potatoes under its 
own label and under the “Farm Style” 
label of the Red River Valley Potato 
Flake Co. « 
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National Average 
Price Supports 
Set on Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


Wheat based on 75% of parity ap- 
pears to be the benchmark being used 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in setting its price support levels 
for both the 1960 and 1961 crops. 

USDA has increased the “dollar 
and cents” price support level for the 
1960 wheat crop to $1.78 bu., on a 
national average basis. At the same 
time, it has announced that the same 
figure—$1.78 bu.—is its intention for 
minimum price support on the 1961 
crop. 

Increase of the dollars and cents 
level for the 1960 crop reflects the 
fact that the original price support 
is a minmium level and must be ad- 
justed upward if the parity price has 
risen prior to marketing of the crop. 
The same provision will apply to the 
1961 wheat crop. 

There will be no change in the 
parity support level for the next crop 
year because the statutory formula 
for determination of such a level still 
indicates that the over-all supply of 
wheat only justifies the minimum 
parity for support purposes. 

As a result of the USDA action, 
terminal loan rates previously an- 
nounced for the 1960 wheat crop will 
be raised 1¢ bu. A two-thirds favor- 
able vote by wheat farmers on the 
question of retaining marketing quotas 
for their crop will, of course, make 
the announced loan level effective. 
Availability for price support on the 
1961 crop will be geared also to com- 
pliance by wheat farmers with acre- 
age allotments. 

On the basis of past experience, 
approval of an acreage allotment and 
marketing quota program is seen as 
a foregone conclusion, particularly in 
the hard red spring wheat area, where 
there usually is a large favorable 
vote. « 





TRAFFIC APPOINTMENT 
MADE BY CARGILL 

George K. Birdsong, Kansas City, 
has been named traffic manager of 
the Maumee, Ohio, office of Cargill, 
Inc., Kenneth Lenhart, manager, has 
announced. Mr. Birdsong has been 
assistant traffic manager of Cargill’s 
Kansas City office for seven years. 
Earlier, he managed country elevators 
for the Missouri Farmers Assn. seven 
years. 
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CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are 15¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $2.25. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—SUGAR, SYRUP, STARCH, 
cocoa, chocolate, etc., surplus, off-grade or 
damaged. Kaufholz & Co., Suite |, Lansdowne 
Theater Building, Lansdowne, Pa. 


FLOUR, 





Baking Firm Changes 
Name, Appoints Two 
Top Executives 


The Midwest has a new name for 
an old baking firm and two top-level 
executive changes. Peter Pan Bakers, 
Inc., is the new corporate name for 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., of which 
Milton Petersen, Jr., becomes board 
chairman and P. F. Petersen, 2nd, 
president. 

Milton Petersen, Jr., formerly 
served as vice president in charge of 
purchasing, while P. F. Petersen, 2nd, 
was in charge of sales and advertising. 

Both are grandsons of P. F. Peter- 
sen, the Danish immigrant who found- 
ed the company in Omaha nearly 71 
years ago, and both have been directly 
associated with the company for a 
number of years. They have shared 
the function of top level management 
since the death last year of Harold D. 
LeMar, company president. 

The firm is affiliated with bakeries 
in Des Moines, Cedar Rapids and 
Davenport, Iowa, and in Salt Lake 
City. The group markets products 
under the brand name of Peter Pan. 

P. F. Petersen came to Omaha in 
1889 and began baking bread in a 
basement retail bakery at 24th and 
Cuming Sts. The firm moved to its 
present location, 1123 Jackson St., in 
1919. Several additions have been 
made to the plant since that time. « 


PROMOTION MANAGER 

The appointment of John F. Malone 
as promotion manager of Paul’s Pies, 
Inc., Buffalo, has been announced. Mr. 
Malone previously managed a large 
Buffalo bakery and also served in sales 
promotion work for Fairmont Foods 
in the area. « 
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,™ Hubberd Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bu. 


Mill employee setting single control of 
Dyox machine for maturing flour. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


WeT Fleur Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





It’s still the sandwich that makes 
the picnic in any back yard 


First thing you need for a picnic is bread. Any 
shape, any size, any style... but bread. 

Putting bread around cheese or meat is a deli- 
cious old custom, and one we are not likely to 
lose. Since the Earl of Sandwich had the idea, 
and we truly doubt that he was the first, the 
world has made the sandwich a symbol of pleasant 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


eating . . . picnic eating . . . party eating. 

This is just one more way that the baker builds 
himself into the fabric of everyday living. The 
baker: as essential to good living as the bread is 
to the sandwich. 

General Mills is proud to be supplier to an in- 
dustry which offers so much to the world around it. 


General 


Mills 





